Business teachers acclaim 
NEW ADDING MACHINE COURSE! 


Recently Remington Rand introduced a new, complete, 
ten-lesson course in touch operation of 10-key figuring 
machines. The response of Business Teachers from all 
over the country to this offer has far exceeded our most 
generous estimates. 

This overwhelming acceptance clearly testifies to a 
growing preference for adding and calculating machines 
offering the simplicity and accuracy of 10-key keyboards. 


It also points up the need for school training on these 
machines to meet the growing need for operators. 

This complete, new course is available to you now. It 
contains all the necessary materials including instructor’s 
guide, exercise sets, students’ handbooks, wall charts, 
certificates of proficiency, etc. And... Remington Rand 
will be glad to assist by counsel in helping you set up 
your 10-key instruction program. 


SEND FOR THIS DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


We have prepared an illustrated folder about this 
course. It describes in detail the materials offered. 
Write to Remington Rand, Room 1674, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. Ask for your free copy of A857. 
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Vistas: 
VISIBLE £308 
ANALYSIS” 


Today, students need visible records knowledge more than ever 


More and more businesses are swinging to Kardex 
visible records for accurate, fast control of inventories, 
personnel, sales, and collections. Your students will find 
their school training in visible records procedure not 
only invaluable but absolutely necessary when they enter 
the business world. 

The Remington Rand Visible Records Practice Set 
will give them rounded experience. They will acquire 
great confidence, for their school training will give all 
the fundamentals necessary... the business records they 
encounter will be merely larger in size. 

Shown above is the Visible Records Practice Set. It 
includes actual Kardex pocket setups and cards, text, 
teachers’ instruction book, and procedure booklets de- 


Remington 


tailing step-by-step, the visible records solutions of 
actual problems of business management. 

For more information, stop in at your nearest Busi- 
ness Equipment Center, or send the coupon below. Ask 
for the booklet ‘FINDERS’ WANTED. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 


Room 1673, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Yes, I’d like a copy of ‘FINDERS’ WANTED; LBV368. 
No obligation, of course. 
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WINS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS’ 


TEST 


Typing teachers know typewriters. In the 
Department of Business Education at the 
University of Illinois, they recently put 
every make of electric and conventional 
typewriter through its paces. They tested. 
They compared. And they bought IBM’s! 


TYPEWMTER 


When teachers select IBM’s, they get more than a fine 
typewriter. New and exciting ways open up to improve 
teaching techniques. Tedious drilling is eliminated. 
Students are stimulated to enthusiastic effort—and 
greater accomplishment. All in all, with IBM Electric 
Typewriters, teaching satisfaction is increased and 
students graduate to jobs their training has equipped 


IBM, Dept. UF | 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send booklet, “Electric Typewriters 

in Education” and latest classroom results. 

- [] We'dlike to see your free, color sound movie, 

“Electric Typing Time” on 


them to handle—well. (date) 
Name 
al 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES City. State. 
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In This Issue 


LEWIS R. TOLL 
Teaching Aids Editor 


MARY BELL 
Teaching Aids Associate Editor 


ADVANCE PLANNING FOR MODERN TEACHING AIDS. After a dee- 
ade of widespread experimentation with auditory and visual aids, many effee- 
tive ways in which these aids may be used effectively in the business classroom 
have been discovered and publicized. What is now needed is more long-range 
planning for the use of these aids as an integral part of the courses of study. 
If the aids are to be used at the most favorable occasions and in consonance 
with the objectives of the course units, advance planning is necessary to select 
and schedule them, and to determine the manner in which they should be used. 

Without a great deal of help, however, it is almost impossible for the busi- 
ness teacher to do this type of planning for all of his courses. Fortunately, 
a number of agencies are now beginning to supply this help. Among these 
agencies are the state and city supervisors of business education, teacher- 
education institutions, high school boards of education, trade associations, 
large business corporations, and textbook companies. Much praise should be 
given to the business education supervisors and the teacher-education institu- 
tions that have directed cooperative course-of-study projects, for they not only 
have been responsible for the improvement of courses of study but they have 
also helped to make the cooperating teachers more professional. 

A great deal of commendation should also be given to the schoolboards 
which have arranged for workshops during which teachers are paid to do 
advance planning for their courses. The few trade associations and business 
corporations which have prepared completely packaged units of. instruction 
have rendered a valuable service to the busy classroom teacher. The textbook 
companies supplying business textbooks have been leaders in providing ancil- 
lary visual and auditory aids keyed to the chapters of the books. These agen- 
cies and professional groups which are working to enrich our courses of study 
need all of the support business teachers can give them, so that they will con- 
tinue to direct the preparation of course outlines and related materials that 
show the time, place, and manner of use of modern teaching aids.—L. R. T. 


& Today, professional educators are promotion of better education for busi- 


aware of the importance of teaching aids 
in the classroom. A number of modern 
teaching aids and specific adaptations of 
most of them are discussed in the “Fea- 
ture Section” of this issue. 

®& The articles so widely selected for the 
“Services Section” describe techniques and 
procedures which should be welcomed by 
all readers of this issue. Application of 
the ideas presented here or an adaptation 
of the procedures may be just what is 
needed to make the lesson more teachable. 
®& Something new has been added in this 
issue. The first in a series of brief sum- 
mary statements of what research has 
shown in various subject-matter areas ap- 
pears on page 23. Many excellent re- 
search studies have been made, but few 
practical interpretations of the findings 
reach the classroom teacher in a usable 
form. It is believed that this series of 
summary statements on past research 
studies will prove most valuable in the 


ness. 
®& The candid camera which covered the 
Birmingham meeting of the UBEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly tells better than 
words the interest shown by delegates and 
other officials who participated in the de- 
liberations. In this issue you will see a 
few of the participants in the UBEA 
Representative Assembly for the South- 
ern Region, the current leaders in the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
and the Gregg Award winner for 1953. 
FBLA sponsors will welcome the 
helpful suggestions on preparing annual 
chapter reports and the exhibits for the 
national convention. The purposes of 
FBLA are used as guides by the judges 
when rating the entries diseussed by Dr. 
Forkner in this issue. 

® UBEA members are urged to make 
full use of the Clip ’n Mail Service which 
is provided on the wrapper of this issue. 
Members continue to thank the Associa- 
tion for this service —H.P.G. 
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Suppose she meets the ELECTRIC typewriter 


for the first time 


As you well know, key stroking is different on 
electric typewriters, and it requires about 10 
periods of instruction before the neophyte is 
familiar with it. 

Suppose a pupil met the electric typewriter for 
the first time on her first job! Of course, you give 
that instruction in the classroom. 

But consider this, too. Teaching will be easier on 
the Royal Electric. Why? The student does not 
need to spend time becoming familiar with controls 
and keyboard changes. 

This is due to identical placement of keys and 
carriage controls as on the Royal Standard. She 
can concentrate on the matter in hand—mastery 


PORTABLE 


e ELECTRIC e 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


STANDARD 


on her first job? 


of the subtly different, thrilling electric touch. 


Royal Electrics are made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters . . . by people who 
make nothing but typewriters . . . by craftsmen 
with concentrated typewriter know-how. 


Surely you will want to consider teaching on 
Royal Electrics. 


For free classroom or office demonstration, 
fill out coupon today. , 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for 
a demonstration of the Royal Electric Typewriter 
without obligation. 

Name 
School 


City 


State 
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Test I—rirst Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Report Writing 
Part IV. Business Letter Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter 
Part III. Tabulation Problem 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Rough Draft Problem 
Part III. Centering Problem 
Part IV. Business Letter 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Data Sheet 
Part III Application Letter 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem 


Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 


textbook. 


PRICE LIST 


1 package (10 tests and manua))...... $1.00 
2 packages (20 tests and manual).... 1.60 
3 packages (30 tests and manual).... 2.10 
& packages (40 tests and manual).... 2.60 
S packages (50 tests and manual).... 3.00 
6 packages (60 tests and manual).... 3.45 
7 packages (70 tests and manual).... 3.85 
8 packages (80 tests and manual).... 4.20 
9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package 

Write for special quotation on quantity 

of 500. 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—§$1.00. 


VOLUME xiIII 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office .... 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma Potter Boyn- 
ton and a special committee appointed by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education. The current revisions were pre- 
pared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore Balsley, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard Lundquest, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburgh. It is the policy of the 
sponsor of these tests to conduct a continuous program of 
research and make revisions as deemed advisable. 


A manual for teachers which in- 
cludes complete instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 
each order. 


UDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I 1 $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 


f 
of of Educatien or school order forms. 


peiereseeparsonseess packages of Test II 
packages of Test III 
abiguiininiouneiobe packages of Test IV 
specimen sets Addr 


Name and Title 


School or Organizati 
City & State 
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Planning for the Use of Projectors and Recorders 


Sight and sound devices are functional parts of the teaching process. 


By MARJORIE McLEOD SPIECKER 
Leyden Community High School 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


Man Y schools have elaborate plans for organizing the 
program of audio-visual aids with full or part-time di- 
rectors. These directors cooperate with the teachers in 
such a way that it is possible for the teacher to order 
and receive films or recordings on a week’s notice. They 
no longer encourage the booking of films a year or six 
months in advance because they believe a projection or 
recording should be used at the time the class is ready 
to study the subject involved, and it is not always easy 
to determine the exact day or week the aid will be needed. 

Students and teachers alike have come to look upon 
the director of instructional materials as a counselor who 
can be called upon for assistance whenever a new unit 
of study is to be introduced. 

A visit to the audio-visual aids office of a large sub- 
urban high school gave the writer a good illustration of 
how a central office of this kind can help the teachers and 
students meet their instructional needs. 

The conference with the director of the office during 
this visit was marked by a series of interruptions. 

The first visitors who arrived at the office were fresh- 
men, but they entered the room in a businesslike manner. 
‘‘We’re studying India,’’ they announced to the direc- 
tor, ‘‘and we’d like to know if you can recommend a 
good movie that would tell something about the princi- 
pal industries in India.’’ The director referred them to 
his student assistant, who took them across the hall to 
the library to show them how to use the various film 
catalogs. 

The second interruption came when the director said 
to an assistant, ‘‘Don’t forget to pick up that WBEZ 
broadeast at 1:30.’’ ‘‘I won’t; the timer is set and I’ve 
got it all hooked up,’’ the boy replied. ‘‘We’re now re- 
cording a broadcast of ‘Selling as a Career’ for the gen- 
eral business class,’’ the director explained. ‘‘They won’t 
need it until April, but we’ll have it ready for them 
when they call for it.’’ 

The next callers were two seniors who said, ‘‘We want 
to talk with you about recording an interview with the 
senator.’’ And then there were more freshmen, seeking 
advice on the glass slides they were making for their 
geography class. They were given more materials and 
went on their way after making arrangements to use the 
projector. 
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The few minutes spent in watching activities in the 
busy A-V room showed that in some schools, at least, 
audio-visual aids are now being taken as a matter of 
course by students; they are expected to be an integral 
part of the instructional program of the school. They 
are not thought of as things apart from a unit of instruc- 
tion but as a very real part of the subject matter. 


Dynamic Growth in Use of Audio-Visual Aids 


Within a short period of time a remarkable growth 
has taken place in the use of projectors and electronic 
recording devices. From the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, each year has brought with it more em- 
phasis on providing meaningful experiences for the 
learner. The quality of instructional films now available 
to the schools has improved so much that the films are 
thought of as essential parts of the unit rather than as 
something which might possibly be brought in to supple- 
ment the teaching. 

Teachers are learning more and more about how to 
use the various types of equipment. Modern teacher edu- 
cation emphasizes instruction in the use of audio-visual 
aids as well as in the many possibilities for using sight 
and sound devices as functional parts of the teaching 
process. 


Maximum Values Attained Through Wise Planning 


Most experienced business teachers can doubtless re- 
eall a time when films ‘‘just happened’’ to come along. 
For example, in the writer’s experience, there was a day 
when students were really keyed up about a carefully 
planned unit on ‘‘Labels.’’ Interest was at a high level 
as students were exhibiting their collections of labels 
and trade marks. With thirty minutes remaining in the 
period, someone came into the room and announced, ‘‘A 
movie on insurance has just arrived and if your class 
would like to see it, come to the auditorium right away.’’ 
The students, for whom the educational] film was still a 
novelty, would quickly put away their materials and off 
we would go to see the movie. We made the most of 
such interruptions, attempting to follow up the showing 
with an informative type of discussion and often chang- 
ing our plans to introduce the unit on insurance earlier 
than intended. ° 


FIELD TRIPS . . . Students enjoy interviewing businessmen in 
their offices. Above are three Leyden High School students talk- 
ing with the personnel manager of Soreng Manufacturing Com- 
pany who employs many Leyden graduates. While visiting in this 


Now it is not only possible to request films at appro- 
priate times, but previews can also be arranged. Leyden 
High School teachers are given an opportunity to evalu- 
ate motion pictures during the three week workshop 
which precedes the regular school year. Evaluation and 
summary sheets are made up by the teachers, with one 
copy going to the director of instructional materials for 


his files, and the other kept by the teacher in his A-V file. 


In some classes it is desirable to have small groups of 
students preview films that are to be shown and be re- 
sponsible for the entire film presentation from the in- 
troduction to the final discussion and evaluation. 

A few suggestions concerning procedures for making 
adequate use of sight and sound equipment are given 
below : 

1. At the beginning of the school year 

a. Arrange to preview available films. 

b. Establish a firsthand acquaintance with the audio- 
visual equipment in the’school. The teacher should 
seek more than a demonstration; he should learn 
to operate the equipment. 

ce. Keep an up-to-date file of film evaluations and 
ideas obtained from reading current business edu- 
cation periodicals. 

d. Consult recent film catalogs and guides. (Wilson’s 
Educational Film Guide is particularly helpful.) 

e. Become familiar with such magazines as Educa- 
tional Screen and the A-V World; they offer ex- 
tensive evaluations of the new films as well as new 
ideas for using sight and sound in the classroom. 

f. Make arrangements well in advance for borrowing 

equipment not owned by the school, such as a two- 
way telephone hookup loaned by the telephone 
company. 
Get in touch with businessmen and others in the 
community whom you may call on for help and let 
them know something about your plans. For ex- 
ample, find out if they would be willing to have 
students interview them in their offices and record 
the interview on tape. 
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office they were pleased to find a former classmate serving as one 
of the stenographers. They paused (above, right) to interview her 
also. While here they were given many helpful tips on office 
techniques and procedures. 


h. Go over the year’s course of study carefully, add- 
ing as many new ideas as possible to the list of ac- 
tivities which students may wish to carry out. 

2. Prior to the beginning of the unit 

a. Put in film requests just as soon as it is known 
when the films will be needed. 

b. Check on availability of equipment desired. Place 
an order to reserve the recorders and projectors. 

3. At the beginning of the unit 

a. Refer to your A-V file to review the evaluation of 
films. 

b. Check to see that expected films and equipment 
will arrive as ordered. The visual-aids office might 
provide a weekly list of borrowed or purchased 
aids, giving names and arrival dates of those on 
order. 

e. In offering an overview of the unit, go over your 
list of suggested activities with the students and 
give them an opportunity to react to these sugges- 
tions. 

d. If students wish to make slides of their own or 
prepare exhibits, be sure to give them plenty of 
time to learn how this is to be done. 

4. At the beginning of the lesson plan 

a. Make sure that everything is in readiness for use 
of instructional films or equipment as planned. 

b. Be sure that there is adequate preparation for us- 
ing whatever device is to be employed. If a two- 
way telephone is to be used, for example, make 
certain that the students have prepared the con- 

‘ versations they are to hold or that they have prac- 
ticed any scripts before they begin to use the equip- 
ment. 

ce. In the case of films, there should most certainly be 
a preview, preferably a day in advance. This is 
made easier by having data in our own A-V files 
which list the high points of each film. It is espe- 
cially recommended that teachers do not postpone 
such a preview until the operator is in readiness to 
show the movie because by this time the students 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS . . . Audio-visual equipment should be 
used in the classroom whenever possible. Above is a student at 
Leyden High School using a Tachistoscope with flashmeter attach- 
ment for a shorthand recognition drill. Students (above, right) 


are ready for the film showing and will be restless 
and much less interested in what the teacher or a 
student ‘‘previewer’’ has to say. 

do. Plans for evaluation 

a. The teacher may wish to take notes on the students’ 
discussion following the use of any of these audio- 
visual aids. These notes may prove to be very 
helpful to him the next time the aids are employed. 

b. Since motion pictures, recordings, and the like, are 
now considered a part of instruction it is only fair 
to make students responsible for the facts they have 
learned in this way. It would be a mistake to have 
a unit test and not ask questions regarding the 
audio-visual phase of the work. 

c. If there is a director of instructional materials in 
the school, the teacher will probably be expected to 
report to him to give an evaluation of the devices 
employed. 


Uses Made of Recorders in the Business Classroom 


Manufacturers of electronic recording devices have 
found a rapidly growing market in the school field. This 
is evidenced by their active participation in exhibits at 
educational conventions. Here are some of the ways in 
which these have been used in the business classrooms: 

1. Ready-made dictation tapes can be purchased sin- 
gly, or in sets, at varying rates of speed. 

2. Many teachers prefer to make their own tapes, 
changing from time to time. It is a great help to have an 
‘‘assistant teacher’’ on that day you are suffering from 
laryngitis. The tapes are invaluable to the shorthand 
teacher having a student who is bored with dictation 
speeds of less than 140 words a minute, although he is 
in with a class that has in it students struggling to pass 
their ‘‘80.’’ The tapes also are a means of giving special 
help to those who need additional speed practice at 
lower rates. 

3. ‘‘Listening Stations’’ are good for individual prac- 
tices. These permit students, using individual head- 
phones, to take practice dictation from records or tapes 
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use the two-way telephone to practice good telephone usage. The 
telephone receivers serve as microphones and the conversations are 
recorded on tape. The dialogues are played back so the students 
can hear themselves as others hear them. 


at speeds of their own choice without disturbing others 
in the room. 

4. It is possible to record dictation by businessmen of 
the community by asking them to dictate letters which 
describe their products and employ vocabularies peculiar 
to their lines of work. This provides more realistic ‘‘of- 
fice-style’’ dictation. 

5. Interviews with business people or with recent 
eraduates can be arranged. A small group may wish to 
take the recorder out into the community, conduct a 
question and answer type of interview, and then play it 
back the next day in the nature of a group report. Re- 
cordings might be made of actual job interviews. These 
recordings could be played back as a part of instruction 
on how to prepare for a job interview. 

6. In teaching the correct use of the telephone, a re- 
corder is valuable as a means of helping students to 
improve their telephone voices. A two-way dial telephone 
hook-up may be furnished by the telephone company. 
The telephones are connected to a tape recorder, the 
‘telephone receivers serving as microphones. 

7. The recording of class committee reports or skits 
often enables the teacher to preserve excerpts which he 
may play back the next year to inspire a similarly good 
performance on the part of another class. 

8. Radio programs may be recorded. The Chicago 
Publie Schools’ FM station, WBEZ, frequently has ex- 
cellent educational programs. These may be recorded on 
tape and played back at a time when a class is ready to 
use them. 


Use of Projectors in Business Education 


In modern classroom planning, efforts are made to 
plan for ways of darkening the rooms by means of spe- 
cial drapes. It is believed that it is better to bring the 
film to the classroom than to bring the students to the 
movie because, in this way, students feel that the mate- 
rials being shown are an integral part of the instruction 
rather than as something ‘‘extra’’ and not so closely re- 
lated to it. Several different types of projection aids 
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“Films and recordings should be considered essential parts of the unit rather than supplementary material.” 


have been used effectively in business education classes. 
These include the following : 

1. Motion Pictures. Films produced locally should 
not be overlooked. Someone in the local community may 
have ‘‘home-made’”’ movies that might prove to be a val- 
uable addition to the travel unit, for example. Or, the 
factory nearby may have informative film of their own 
which describes the manufacturing methods used. 

2. Filmstrips. A few good business educational film 
strips are available for distribution, and some teachers 
make their own filmstrips. 

3. Lantern Slides. These offer a great variety of cre- 
ative opportunities and can be purchased or made for 
comparatively little money. 

4. Opaque Projections. With these opaque projec- 
tors it is possible to project whole pages from books and 
magazines, or parts of maps, without actually making 
slides. A darkened room is required, but it is worth the 
trouble if attractive, colorful pictures will add to the 
teaching effectiveness. 


5. Overhead Projections. The overhead projector is 
a device that teachers who have a great deal of chalk- 
board work to do would like to own. It enables the 
instructor to face the class and have the material that he 
is writing or illustrating appear on the screen back of 
him. This gives everyone in the room an unobstructed 
view of what is being written or explained. 

6. The Tachistoscope. This device, with flashmeter 
attachment, has been successfully used in the teaching 
of reading. Now it is being used in shorthand and type- 
writing for drill purposes. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that education has 
been making rapid strides in the use of audio-visual 
aids; but it is important to realize that a school can be 
stocked with every device known to man and yet not do 
an effective job of teaching. There must be an informed 
teacher using these materials, one who knows how to 
plan for their use and how to evaluate them. It is the 
energy and purpose of the teacher that makes an effec- 
tive presentation possible. 


Cooperative Development of the 


Course of Study 


One of the principal values in producing a course of study comes from 
the professional growth of teachers who cooperate in the venture. 


By ARTHUR L. WALKER 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


Epitor’s Notre: 4A state supervisor of business education shows 
how a large number of business teachers may participate in the 
cooperative development of courses of study. The democratic 
procedure which he describes helps to make the participating 
-teachers more professional and promotes wider use of the course 
of study manuals. 


THE ostensible purpose for developing a course of 
study either for local or statewide use is based on the 
assumptions that it is needed and that it will be used to 
improve instruction through better teaching methods, 
improved administrative procedures, and more fune- 
tional content. 

The production of a comprehensive course of study 
like that of writing a textbook will consume hundreds of 
man hours of time, thousands of ergs of human energy, 
and even with all this cost there is always the possibility 
that the huge expenditures could have been more prof- 
itably devoted to alternative pursuits. Therefore, it is 
sensible to devote considerable attention to the planning 
of such a project before it is launched. Stock should be 
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taken of the needs that will be served. The human and 
financial resources required for the completion of the 
project must be assessed and tentatively scheduled. Such 
an undertaking should not be begun lightly or with in- 
sufficient resources necessary to carry it to a successful 
completion. 


Definition of Terminology 


The term course of study is used here to denote an 
outline or syllabus covering a single subject or a re- 
stricted area of the field of business education; for 
example, general business, typewriting, and clerical 
practice. Curriculum, on the other hand, will denote a 
series or group of such courses or subjects which lead to 
an attainment goal in a particular field of interest; for 
example, the stenographic curriculum, the general busi- 
ness curriculum, and the bookkeeping curriculum. A 
State Course of Study is a teaching plan for a particular 
subject that is developed by the authority of an agency 
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“A course of study that is to function... 


must be wanted and its purposes and contents known.” 


of the State Board of Education to serve as an official 
guide for all the schools of the state. It is this latter 
type of course of study that will be the subject of this 
article. 

There are many reasons why a state course of study 
must be the outgrowth of cooperative thinking and effort. 
One of our original hypotheses was that there must be a 
need. A corollary to that assumption is that the need 
must be felt by the persons who are presumably going 
to use these materials. Most of us. do not really accept 
or make much effort to understand that which we do not 
know intimately. Then it would follow that a course of 
study that is to function in the daily schedule of the 
business teacher must be wanted and its purposes and 
contents known. 

It is conceivable that a pretty good course of study 
may be written by the state or local supervisor or by a 
small group of highly selected teachers and administra- 
tors. That would probably result in the greatest conser- 
vation of time and energy, but because of the lack of 
familiarity and lack of participation, the results, in 
terms of teacher use, would probably be very disappoint- 
ing. Another considerable advantage of the cooperative 
development of the course of study comes from the tap- 
ping of ‘‘hidden resources.’? The cooperative plan dis- 
covers isolated but highly successful practices that never 
would have otherwise come to the surface. It has been 
said that if two men each gave to the other one dollar 
neither is any richer from the exchange. But if these 
same two people each gave the other one idea they have 
both increased their wealth of knowledge by 100 per cent. 
It is application of this parable that makes cooperative 
development of the course of study so immensely im- 
portant. 

If the ultimate utilization of the course of study is de- 
pendent upon common understanding of all teachers, it 
is imperative that a basic philosophy of business educa- 
tion in general and special subjects in particular be un- 
derstood and agreed upon. This mutual understanding 
is not easily accomplished in working with the teachers 
of an entire state for it involves getting together for a 
lot of give and take. The following procedures were 
found to have considerable merit in achieving a fair 
degree of unanimity. 

1. The state supervisory staff worked with local 
teacher groups. At the end of the visitation day, the 
supervisor met with the instructional staff, the high 
school principal, the director of instruction, and, where 
possible, with the guidance counselor in an informal con- 
ference where observations were made, problems dis- 
eussed, and plans projected. 

2. The district education meetings provided a some- 
what broader opportunity, especially when the business 
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teachers were allowed to meet in a homogeneous group. 
Often there was an outside speaker who devoted himself 
to a specific problem of typewriting, shorthand, -or some 
other subject area which was of general concern. 

3. The annual or semi-annual meeting of the busi- 
ness education section of the state teachers’ associations 
offered a still wider opportunity. It is observed that 
the business teachers of nearly all the states have well 
developed professional associations. And it is through 
the action of these state associations that considerable 
progress has been made in the professionalization of 
business teachers. 

4. One of the most effective means for consolidating 
professional thinking was the holding of one-day re- 
gional conferences for business teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Recognized authorities in a_ particular 
area of business education were brought in to lead the 
group thinking. Not only were prominent specialists 
in business education used as speakers, but outstanding 
authorities from the field of general education were 
asked to participate, including the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the director of ememriied educa- 
tion, and a specialist in guidance. 

5. It is not enough to consolidate the thinking of only 
the business teachers on points of basic philosophy. The 
school administrator must likewise understand the pro- 
gram of business education and give it substantial sup- 
port if we are to have the kind of instructional program 
that functions in the lives of boys and girls as business 
workers. Therefore, administrators at the several levels 
should be brought into the discussions and planning ses- 
sions. The state or local supervisor and the head business 
teacher will work with the high school principal who has 
final authority in determining such matters as the con- 
tent of the business curriculum, the sequence of courses, 
the teaching load, the purchasing of supplies and equip- 


ment, and all the other factors that implement or restrict 


the business education program. Therefore, the admin- 
istrator is a key person who must be ‘‘sold’’ on the kind 
of business education that is needed and on the condi- 
tions that will facilitate it. 

6. The newsletter or bulletin has been found to have 
considerable value in reaching teachers.and administra- 
tors, many of whom do not attend all of the conferences 
and clinics. One device for initiating problems or issues 
is to feature an open letter from an anonymous teacher 
who raises pertinent questions which are answered in 
the forum section of the succeeding issues. 

7. Routine correspondence following school visits and 
replies to the many and varied inquiries offer still an- 
other opportunity to ‘‘lead’’ along a particular line of 
thinking. 

8. Magazine articles, newspaper clippings, reports 
and excerpts from correspondence placed on the desk of 
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“A state course of study must be the outgrowth of cooperative thinking.” 


the administrator can be used with high effectiveness in 
publicizing the need for course of study improvement. 

All these and perhaps many other devices and tech- 
niques can be used in establishing a common point of 
view on basic issues as a preliminary step to developing 
a course of study that will be known and used by teach- 
ers and administrators. 

One of the principal values in producing a course of 
study comes from the professional growth of the teachers 
who cooperate in the venture. There have been many in- 
stances to illustrate the point. When a teacher accepts 
the appointment as a member of the Planning Commit- 
tee, the Production Committee, or the Reviewing Com- 
mittee, that person is at once confronted with the neces- 
sity of ‘‘digging in’’ in order to become literate in the 
specified subject matter area. 

It is incumbent upon each participant to read widely 
in the literature relating to the project and to compile a 
working bibliography of books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and audio-visual aids. As a researcher in curriculum 
planning, he becomes aware of the thinking of the ex- 
perts and he develops a concept of the different methods 
and practices employed by his colleagues near and far. 

The professional stimulation that comes from active 
participation on a course of study committee often re- 
sults in a general professional awakening that finds ex- 
pression in affiliation with professional associations; in- 
creased attendance at state, regional, and national con- 
ventions; and contribution of articles to professional 
publications. 

Therefore, the production of a course of study on a 
cooperative basis can be the means for professional in- 
volvement of a considerable number of business teachers. 


The Work of the Planning Committee 


Having secured the cooperation of the membership of 
the Planning Committee, several basic problems must be 
disposed of before the actual work is begun on any part 
of the course of study. Is the bulletin to be issued in 
separate parts according to major subject matter areas 
or in one large tome? Is it to be issued in temporary 
form or published in final printed form? How detailed 
is it to be? Is it to be a brief statement suggesting se- 
quence of content and methodology, or a comprehensive 
statement of both with a full bibliography? Is the course 
of study to be based primarily on a specific textbook or 
is it to be used with several textbooks which embody the 
general philosophy of the course? 

Once these questions have been resolved the committee 
is ready to gather materials for the first subject matter 
section, preparatory to writing the preliminary draft. 
The spade work of this committee is accomplished dur- 
ing a two- or three-week summer conference attended 
not only by the staff of the sponsoring agency but also 
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by an outstanding authority in the particular subject 
matter field—an authority who gives expert advice and 
coordinates the work of the committee. The presence of 
the visiting specialist serves to inspire confidence and 
enthusiasm among the members of the Planning Com- 
mittee and give credence that comes only from an ‘‘ex- 
pert.’’ 

The second step is the distribution of the preliminary 
draft to a larger group of classroom teachers who have 
agreed to use the preliminary issue on a trial or experi- 
mental basis and to make suggestions for its revision. 
These teachers constitute the all important Reviewing 
Committee. It is they who will be the representatives of 
the total corps of teachers and the degree of their ac- 
ceptance or criticism will pretty safely serve as a barome- 
ter of the general acceptance of the effort. 

The reactions of the pilot study will furnish material 
for the next step in the actual development of the course 


of study—the work of the Production Committee. This 


committee meets during the succeeding summer in a 
workshop for the purpose of studying the comments of 
the Reviewing Committee and rewriting the original 
draft in line with the criticisms provided. The final step 
in developing the course of study is the editing, printing, 
and distribution of the materials. Even the edition for 
general use is titled a tentative course of study. It is 
now two years since the initial exploratory efforts were 
made. A great deal of cooperative planning by a large 
segment of business teachers has been involved. As a re- 
sult of this participation of a large number of people the 
course of study has potentially wide acceptance and use 
by classroom teachers. 

The State Course of Study for business education in 
Virginia, on which this article is based, has been a con- 
tinuous project covering a period of six years and has 
resulted in the production of a series of six handbooks. 
Each handbook has required approximately two years 
for completion starting with the original planning and:* 
ending with the distribution of the completed manuals. 
The set of materials consists of the following parts: 

Part I—Manual of Administration and Organization 

Part II—Typewriting 

Part III — Clerical Practice and Vocational Office 

Training 

Part [IV—Shorthand-Transcription 

Part V—General Business 

Part VI—Bookkeeping 

There is considerable advantage in publishing each 
course of study separately, As a teacher’s handbook, it 
is more accessible for ready reference. It is also more 
economical since it makes possible supplying a teacher 
only the manuals applicable to her teaching assignment ; 
and separately bound volumes simplify the making of 
periodic revisions. 
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“No textbook contains all of the essential information.” 


Using Textbooks and Related Teaching Aids 


Good teachers, good textbooks, and supplementary aids smooth the road to learning. 


By M. HERBERT FREEMAN 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


EXPERIENCED teachers may wonder what can be 
said about textbooks which they have not heard pre- 
viously. Those of us who are engaged in teacher educa- 
tion know, however, that many beginning teachers need 
some guidance in the proper utilization of textbooks and 
supplementary teaching aids. The following observations 
about textbooks are based on secondary school and 
teacher education experience. 

1. Free Textbooks. All public high schools should 
make available a free textbook for the personal use of 
every student in every class. The teacher may decide not 
to use a textbook in a certain subject but a book should 
be available if he cares to use one. 

2. Quality. If a textbook is to be used it is the respon- 
sibility of the board of education to provide the best book 
on the market. If the best book is a new book, the school 
should replace the old book just as soon as it is finan- 
cially able to do so. 

3. Selection By Teachers. If only one teacher is offer- 
ing a certain subject he should have the sole right to 
select the book he prefers. If several teachers are in- 
volved, the final choice should be the result of a majority 
decision. The only criterion for the selection of any 
textbook should be whether it is the best book for the 
students in a given situation. Any other consideration 
cannot be justified by public educators. 

4. Misuse. When the textbook becomes the ‘‘bible’’ 
and the ‘‘master’’ in a class rather than a guide and a 
useful tool it is being misused. The old textbook ques- 
tion and answer method as the sole and major technique 
of teaching has long been frowned on by good teachers. 
Unfortunately, however, many incompetent and lazy 
teachers still depend entirely on the textbook as their 
sole source of teaching material and methodology. In 
most business subjects, with the possible exception of the 
specialized skill subjects, the textbook should be used 
only when it can contribute to the outcomes determined 
by the students and teachers rather than the textbook 
author. 


General Suggestions for Using Textbooks 


1. Read Before Using. You cannot make the best use 
of a textbook until you have a very good idea of what is 
in it. Keeping one chapter ahead of your students is not 
conducive to good teaching or to the most effective utili- 
zation of your teaching tools. 
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2. Teach Before Making Reading Assignments. Many 
experienced teachers will undoubtedly disagree with the 
philosophy that it is the teacher’s responsibility to 
teach the content of a chapter before he assigns it to be 
read by the students. If all students could learn by 
reading most of us would be seeking employment in other 
occupations. It is not necessary here to go into an ex- 
tensive discussion about the reading ability of our’ mod- 
ern high school youth. It is safe to generalize that most 
of them encounter considerable difficulty in understand- 
ing the terminology used in most of our business text- 
books. An advance reading assignment serves to confuse 
rather than to enlighten the average business student of 
this day and age. Experience indicates that time and en- 
ergy can be saved and learning can be facilitated when 
the instructor teaches the new material first and then 
makes a reading assignment to supplement his presen- 
tation. 

3. Make Every Minute Count. At best, the time allot- 
ment is inadequate in most business subjects. How can 
so many teachers justify the use of class time to conduct 
remedial reading clinics? Lazy and incompetent instruc- 
tors waste valuable class time in letting students read 
the text material and then discussing what has been 
read in class. When questioned about this technique 
they justify it on the ground that their students are 
poor readers. Remedial reading instruction is not the 
special province of the business teacher. We have so 
much to do in preparing our students to live and work 
in the world of business that we cannot afford the lux- 
ury of becoming reading specialists. 

4. Use as Directed in Skill Subjects. In the special- 
ized skill subjects the author has developed his material 
according to a predetermined plan. He has a very good 
reason for every step in the development of his presenta- 
tion. When one unit is closely related to every unit 
which precedes and follows it, changing the sequence 
may possibly impede the learning process, It is therefore 
essential in such subjects as typewriting, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping to follow the text closely. Even if you do 
not like the approach or development employed in that 
book it is to the best interest of your students to teach 
the book as it is until you can change to another text. 
Fortunately, the basic business subjects, by their very 
nature, afford the teacher greater latitude in determin- 
ing his own order of presentation. 
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“A good workbook can be a valuable teaching aid.” 


5. Use Live Materials. Even the most comprehensive 
textbook, especially in basic business, includes only a 
fraction of the material available on that subject. All 
authors are faced with the problem of selecting and con- 
densing the content of the book to meet space limita- 
tions. Consequently, no textbook contains all of the es- 
sential information which should be included in the 
course. It behooves the teacher, therefore, to collect and 
present to the class a large mass of related material. So 
much has been said recently on this subject that it is not 
necessary here to belabor this point. Even the best text- 
book is not adequate in its coverage of the field. 

6. Write to the Publishers. Frequently, when a group 
of business teachers get together to discuss the improve- 
ment of teaching their subject, they generally complain 
about the available textbooks. ‘‘ What we need is a good 
textbook.’’ Questioning reveals that no one has informed 
the publishers in what respects the existing books fail to 
serve the needs of students and teachers. Consequently, 
the publishers feel that everything must be fine because 
their books are selling so well. Little do they know about 
the changes in needs and wishes of their customers. If 
you cannot find the kind of book you want do not blame 
the publisher. He is only too happy to publish what you 
want, if he knows that a certain market exists. 


Specific Suggestions for Using Textbooks 


1. The Chapter Summary. After presenting the new 
material in a unit you should always summarize the ma- 
jor points taught. This gives your students an oppor- 
tunity to see the whole picture. It also serves as a 
review or repetition of the essential learning elements. 
Many of the recently published textbooks contain such 
chapter summaries. They are of considerable assistance 
to the inexperienced teacher in lesson planning. They 
also serve as a guide to the student in determining the 
highlights of a unit. If the textbook does not have a 
chapter summary it is well to prepare your own. Your 
time will be well spent. These points can also be used in 
preparing brief quizzes or unit tests. 

2. The End of Chapter Questions. If the author is a 
careful worker, the questions at the end of the chapter 
serve as a review of all the important points in the unit. 
They should be used by the instructor as a teaching aid. 
Merely assigning them for homework is not enough. 
They should be answered carefully by the students and 
then discussed in class. The answers may disclose the 
need for remedial teaching and review. Once in a while 
the teacher may stage a quiz contest to answer the ques- 
tions dealing with the last few units. Sometimes the 
questions at the end of the next unit may serve as moti- 
vation for introducing the new unit. 

3. The End of Chapter Problems. The teacher should 
be thoroughly familiar with the end-of-chapter problems 
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before he assigns them for homework. In this way he can 
anticipate some of the learning difficulties which may 
later discourage and frustrate his students. It goes with- 
out saying, of course, that the good business teacher pre- 
views in class every assignment before he asks the stu- 
dent to solve the problems. Starting the assignment 
under teacher supervision and guidance reduces the psy- 
chological barrier usually associated with homework. 
Getting the student started well may even arouse a real 
interest in completing the project at home. 

If the texbook does not contain enough problems the 
teacher should have on hand a supply of suitable proj- 
ects. On the other hand, if the book contains more prob- 
lems than the average class can complete in the time 
available, the teacher should select carefully the most 
valuable ones to be solved. 

Some of the best problems should be used on quizzes 
and tests. After the problem has been solved it should be 
checked in class so that the student can measure his 
achievement and learn what he did not know before. 

4. The Workbook. A good workbook can be a valuable 
teaching aid to the teacher and a learning aid to the 
student. When such a workbook is available a copy 
should be placed in the hands of every, student. It can 
be used to save time, energy, and supplies. It is true, 
however, that the kind of workbook which just calls for 
the filling in of a few key words or phrases copied from 
the text deserves the ill repute which it has engendered. 

Every assignment in the workbook should be carefully 
planned, previewed, and reviewed just as a real job 
would be handled in business. The teacher should uphold 
high standards of neatness and accuracy. Incomplete 
and sloppy work should not be accepted. The good work- 
book can be used as a substitute for business forms and 
papers. 

Some of the study or learning guides in the workbook 
can be used to measure progress and to determine the 
need for remedial teaching. 

5. The Teacher’s Manual. Even a casual examination 
of some of the better textbook manuals will show that 
they are virtually complete methods books. They are 
full of excellent teaching suggestions and bibliographical 
references for teachers and students. In them the au- 
thors have prepared very definite directions for using 
the text and teaching the subjects. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many teachers never take the time to read the man- 
ual. Their letters to the publishers reveal that they raise 
the very questions which are discussed in the manual. 
The inexperienced instructor should read the teacher’s 
manual very carefully before he starts to use the text. 
Many manuals even contain detailed lesson plans and 
time schedules. The publishers have been very coopera- 
tive in providing this valuable material without cost to 
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“Every assignment should be carefully planned, previewed, and reviewed.” 


the teacher. The least the teacher can do, for his own 
sake, is to read the manual and follow its directions ex- 
plicitly. 

6. Company Tests. Most authors have prepared tests 
to accompany their textbooks. These tests are generally 
prepared by experts and used by so many schools that 
norms are established for them. The teacher can thus 
compare the achievement of his students with thousands 
of other examinees. It must be remembered, however, 
that these tests are usually prepared to determine the 
degree of memorization of textbook facts and details. 
They cannot be used to evaluate the acquisition of atti- 
tudes, appreciations, understandings, and competencies. 

These tests should not be the only method used to 


evaluate learning and teaching. The teacher should con- 
struct his own tests to supplement the objective type of 
company examinations. 

When a company test is administered the teacher 
should construct his own key. He should not penalize 
his students just because some of the questions were very 
ambiguous or were not covered by the teacher. Despite 
these limitations the company tests are valuable teaching 
aids. They help to disclose ‘‘soft spots’? which were not 
otherwise apparent. 

The textbook and supplementary teaching aids in the 
hands of a good teacher smooth the road to learning by 
providing a variety of learning activities to the major 
objectives of each instructional unit. 


State Course of Study Bulletins 


By LEWIS R. TOLL and JAMES A. HALLAM 


Illinois State Normal University 


Normal, Illinois 


ONE of the desirable outcomes of increased state su- 
pervision in business education has been the develop- 
ment of business education manuals and course-of-study 
outlines. 

Many of these waiting aids have been prepared with 
the cooperation of a large number of teachers, and so 
much time and effort have gone into their construction 
that it is unfortunate their use is confined to a large 
extent to the boundaries of the state in which they were 
produced. 

An increasing number of the manuals and course out- 
lines, however, have been price-tagged, a procedure 
which makes greater distribution possible. In most cases 
the distribution of materials for which a charge is made 
is not limited. 

There is a limited supply of many of the free bulle- 
tins that are available for distribution to persons re- 
questing copies. These bulletins have been identified in 
this bibliography by placing an ‘‘L’’ after their listings. 

After the names of a considerable number of the bulle- 
tins an ‘‘R’’ has been placed to indicate that their dis- 
tribution is restricted. This usually means that the bul- 
letins are not available for general distribution outside 
the state, but that they may be obtained, in some cases 
at least, by libraries of teacher training instituions or 


- for use by state course-of-study committees. 


The bulletins given the caption Business Education 
Manuals present course outlines for the common busi- 
ness subjects. Some of these manuals also contain ref- 
erence lists of supplementary readings and valuable 
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suggestions on such matters as curriculum construction, 
guidance, equipment and supplies, and visual aids. 
Only bulletins pertaining to courses of study are in- 
cluded in this bibliography. Several of the states have 
issued a number of other bulletins relating to such mat- 
ters as curriculum construction and equipment and 
supplies. 
Business Education Manuals 
California. 
1. Business Education Curriculums oni Subjects in 
California High Schools, No. 70, (R). 
2. Business Education Curriculums and Subjects in 
California Junior Colleges, No. 69, (R). 
3. Business Education in California, (R). 
Connecticut. Connecticut Business Education Handbook, 
$1.55, 250 p. 
Delaware. Business Education Curriculum Guides, Bul- 
letin I, (R). 
District of Columbia. Business Education Publications: 
1. Business Education Curriculum Bulletin, Junior 
High School, (R). 
2. Business Education Curriculum: ‘Bulletin, Senior 
High School, (R). 
3. Business Education Handbook, 1952, (R). 
Towa. Business Education, 75¢ for 1 copy, 65e each in 
orders of 10 or more. 
Kentucky. Business Education pom Kentucky High 
Schools, 478 p., (R). 
Louisiana. Handbook for Teachers of Business Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 686, 30 p. 
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Maine. Business Education for Maine Secondary Schools, 
free to Maine teachers and 75c to others, (L). 

Maryland. Business Education in Maryland High 
Schools, 235 p. 

New Hampshire. Program of Studies Recommended for 
the Public Schools of New Hampshire, 15c, 100 p., (L). 

North Carolina. Curriculum Guide and Courses of Study 
in Business Education, 15c. 

Pennsylvania. Business Education Manual, Bulletin No. 
271, 75¢e, 184 p. 

Puerto Rico. A Guide for the Teaching of Business 
Education in Puerto Rico. 50 p. 

South Carolina. A Tentative Guide to Teaching Busi- 
ness Education in the Secondary Schools of South 
Carolina, 105 p., (1). 

Virginia. Manual of Administration and Organization 
for Business Education. 

Wyoming. Course Outlines in Business and Distributive 
Education, 82 p., (L). 


Bookkeeping 


Alabama. A Unit in Bookkeeping, 75e. 
Answer Book, 35ce. 
Examination, 40e. 
Examination Answers, 
Delaware. Bookkeeping Bulletins: 
1. Bookkeeping I, Bulletin IT, (R). 
2. Bookkeeping II, Bulletin II, (R). 
3. Bookkeeping III, Bulletin II, (R). 
New York. Bookkeeping 1 and 2, Syllabi, 20c, (L). 
Virginia. Bookkeeping and Business Law. 


Basic Business Education 


Delaware. Bulletins: 

Audio-Visual Resources in Business Training, (L). 

Business English, Bulletin II, (R). 

Business Law and Economics, Bulletin II, (R). 

Business Mathematics, Bulletin II, (R). 

Tenth-Grade Exploratory Business Education Pro- 

gram, Bulletin IT, (R). 

Kansas. Units of Instruction: 

1. General Clerical Arithmetic, (R). 
2. Telephone Technique, (R). 

Minnesota. Suggestions for Organizing and Developing 
Courses in Basic Business Education, and Consumer 
Business Education. In 2 parts. 

New York. Instructional Materials: 

1. Business Arithmetic, Syllabi, 10c, (L). 
2. Business Law, Syllabi, 10c, (L). 
3. Introduction to Business, Syllabi, 10c, (lL). 

Virginia. General Business. 
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Secretarial 


Alabama. Instructional Materials: 

1. Law Stenographer, 75e. 

2. Medical Stenographer, $1.25. 
Delaware. Instructional Bulletins: 

1. Shorthand I, Bulletin IT, (R). 

2. Shorthand II, Bulletin II, (R). 
Kansas. Business Punctuation, (R). 
New York. Instructional Materials: 

1. Shorthand I and II, Syllabi, 20c, (L). 

2. Transcription, Syllabi, 20e, (1). 
Virginia. Shorthand-Transcription. 


Typewriting 


California. Guide for the Teaching of Typewriting, (R). 
Delaware. Instructional Bulletins: 
1. Typewriting I, Bulletin II, (R). 
2. Typewriting II, Bulletin II, (R). 
3. Typewriting III, Bulletin II, (R). 
New York. Typewriting I, Syllabi, 20c, (1). 
Virginia. Typewriting. 


Office Practice 


Alabama. Office Assistant, $1.50. 
Answer Book, $1.50. 
Examination, $1.25. 
Examination Answers, 75c. 
Delaware. Instructional Bulletins: 
1. Clerical Practice, Bulletin IT, (R). 
2. Office Practice, Bulletin IT, (R). 
Kansas. Instructional Units: 


1. Care and Operation of the Spirit Duplicator, (R). 

2. Filing, (R). 

3. Full-Keyboard Adding-Listing Machine, (R). 

4. General Clerical Training, (R). 

5. Operation and Maintenance of the Hectograph Du- 
plicator, (R). 

6. Operation of Key-driven Calculators, (R). 

7. Operation of Mimeograph, Series 90-100, (R). 

8. Ten-Key Adding Machine Operation, (R). 


New York. Office Practice, Syllabi, 60c, (R). 
Virginia. Vocational Office Training and Clerical Prac- 
tice. 
Distributive Education 
Alabama. Instructional Materials: 
1. Store Management, 75c. 
2. Store Salesmanship, $1.25. 
Arkansas. Instructional Materials: 
Teaching Outline for Principles of Retailing, 25e. 
Teaching Outline in Food Store, (R). 
Teaching Outline in Restaurant Service, (R). 
Teaching Outline in Retail Selling, (R). 
Teaching Outline in Retailing Hardware, (R). 
Teaching Outline in Retailing Men’s Wear, (R). 
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"An increasing number of state manual and course outlines are available.” 


Teaching Outline in Retailing of Ladies’ Ready to 
Wear, (R). 
8. Teaching Outline in Shoe Retailing, (R). 
9. Teaching Outline in Textiles, 75e. 
10. Study Guide for Medchandise Display, 50c. 
11. Study Guide for Variety Store Selling, 50e. 
California. Instructional Materials: 

1. Fundamentals of Salesmanship, 2 volumes, No. 34, 
(R). 

2. Guide for Supervisors and Coordinators of Distrib- 
utive Education, No. 52, (R). 

3. Making Maximum Use of the Retail Training Lab- 
oratory, No. 56, (R). 

4. Retail Merchandising, 2 volumes, No. 31, (R). 

Delaware, Distributive Education Bulletins: 

1. Merchandise Information, Bulletin IT, (R). 

2. Retailing, Bulletin IT, (R). 

3. Salesmanship, Bulletin IT, (R). 

4. How To Coordinate the Cooperative Work Expe- 
rience Program in Business Education in the Wil- 
mington Public Schools, Bulletin III, (L). 

5. Sales Training for Contingents, (1). 

Illinois. Instructional Materials: 

1. A Community Retail Workshop, Miscellaneous 
Business No. 7. 

2. A Guide for Coordinators of Cooperative Part- 
Time Office Occupations Programs, Series A, Bul- 
letin No. 137, (R). 

3. Business Education in Illinois, Series A, Bulletin 
100. 

4. Criteria for the Evaluation of a Distributive Edu- 

cation Program, Series A, Bulletin No. 108. 


5. Distributive Education — Cooperative Part-time 
Programs, Adult Programs, Miscellaneous Business 
No. 2. 


6. Distributive Education Manual for Administrators, 
Coordinators and Teachers of Cooperative Part- 
Time Programs in Illinois, (R). 

Handbook of the Illinois Association of Future 
Distributors, Series A, Bulletin 128. 

8. How to Organize and Establish Cooperative Part- 
Time Business Occupations Programs, Series A, 
Bulletin No. 142. 

9. Instructional Guide for Cooperative Part-Time 
Distributive Education Programs, Series A, Bul- 
letin No. 122. 

Kansas. Instructional Units: 

1. Advertising, (R). 

2. Cash or Money Handling by Cashiers, (R). 

3. Development of Desirable Personal Qualities for 
Successful Selling, (R). 

4. Fundamentals of Window Display, (R). 

5. Jewelry Store Selling, (R). 

6. Retail Mathematics, (R). 
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Minnesota. Instructional Materials: 
1. Coordinator’s Handbook for Evening School Classes. 
2. References to Part-Time Occupational Training 
Programs. 
3. Sales Training for Christmas Extras. 
4. Units of Instruction for the Occupational Rela- 
tions Course. 
Mississippi. Study Guides: 
1. Automotive Parts Salesman, 75e. 
Department Store Selling, 75e. 
Grocery Store Salesmanship, 75e. 
Merchandising Stockman, 75c. 
Restaurant Manager, 75e. 
Retail Selling, 75c. 
Retail Shoe Selling, 75e. 
Retail Store Management, 75e. 
Selling Household Furnishings, 75e. 
10. Selling Men’s Apparel, 75e. 
11. Selling Women’s Apparel, $1.40. 
Nebraska. Instructional Materials: 
1. Distributive Education Part-Time Occupational 
Training for High School Youth, 200 p., (R). 
2. General Related Instructional Units for Part-Time 
Occupational Trainees, 29 p., (R). 
New Jersey. Instructional Materials: 
1. Dynamic Selling, (L). 
2. How To Improve Job Operation, (L). 
New York. Instructional Materials: 
1. Distributive Education Bulletin, No. 1, (R). 
2. Retailing I, Syllabus, 10c, (R). 
3. Retailing IT, Syllabus, 10e ,(R). 
Oregon. A Working Manual in Distributive Education. 
Pennsylvania. Distributive Education, Bulletin No. 380, 
$1.25. 
Puerto Rico. Instructional Materials: 
1. Conversational English for Store Employees, 40 p. 
2. Oral English for Salespeople, 73 p. 
3. Provisional Dialogues and Drills for the Teaching 
of Store English, 19 p. 
4. Provisional Guide for the Teaching of Retail Eng- 
lish, 195 p. 
5. Servicio Educative Comercial Pare Puerto Rico 
(a booklet about distributive education programs 
in Puerto Rico), 16 p. 
6. Why Should I Be a Cashier? 10 p. 
Texas. Instructional Manuals: 
1. Adult Instructional Material 
. Tell It Well (To Sell It Well), $1.75. 
. Let’s Analyze and Sell, $1.50. 
Public Relations for Retail Employees, $1.50. 
. Stockkeeping, 75e. 
Merchandise Information, 50c. 
Retail Arithmetic, 75e. 
. Advertising and Display, 60e. 
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Business Education’s Newest Text 
for the General Business Course 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


for 


EVERYDAY LIVING 


by Ray G. Price and Vernon A. Musselman 


Professor of Education Professor of Business Education 
University of Minnesota University of Kentucky 


IN FORMAT IN ILLUSTRATION 
IN LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


IN CONTENT 
IN COLOR TREATMENT 


A personalized “you” approach, designed for easy self- 
identification with every phase of business experience 
. .. of value to all students in the experience of every- 
day living. 


* 


Graphically written and illustrated to interpret busi- 
ness ... not simply a recitation of facts and definitions. 
Text uses five different colors in addition to black .. . 
for correct emphasis . . . for quick understanding . . . 
for maximum retention. : 


* 


A program with the student in mind ... Text... 
Workbook .. . Tests . . . Teacher’s Manual and Key. 


* 


Order your examination copy of GENERAL BUSINESS 
FOR EVERYDAY LIVING from your nearest Gregg office 
today! 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Dallas 2, 501 Elm Street 
Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Road 
London E.C. 4, 95 Farrington St. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago 6, 111 N. Canal St. 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 
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Specialized Manuals 

a. Basic Fashion Training, $1.50. 

b. Customer Service in Beauty Shops, 50c. 

c. Food Service Selling, also, 35 mm slide film 
strip. In color, $6.00. 

d. Food Store Organization and Operating Pro- 
dures. In 2 parts, $3.00. 

e. Grocery Checking Procedures. In 2 parts, $3.00. 

f. Principles of Merchandise Display, $1.75. 

ge. Retail Credit Procedures, $1.25. 


Supervisory Manuals 

a. Supervisory Manuals. In 2 parts, $3.00. 
b. Personnel Organization, 50c. 

e. Selection and Placement of Personnel, 50c. 
d. Personnel Supervision, 50ce. 

Technique of Job Analysis, $1.00. 


Cooperative Part-Time Manuals 

. Hardware and Housewares, $1.25. 

. Retail Credit Fundamentals, 50c. 

Drugs and Cosmetics, 50c. 

. Infants’ Wear, 50c. 

Interior Decorating, 50c. 

Men’s Wear, 50e. 

. Basic Textile Information, 25ce. 

Textile Accessories—Blouses, Neckwear, etc. 50c. 
Store Arithmetic, 50e. 

Effective Selling in a Dress Department, 50c. 
. Shoe Manual, 50c. 

Stockkeeping, 50c. 

. Store Organization, 50c. 

. Junior Department Store Operation, 50c. 

. Grocery Manual, 50c. 

. Advertising, 25ce. 

. Toiletries Manual, $1.25. 

Notions Manual, $1.25. 

Personal Appearance and Hygiene, $1.25, 


Washington. Instructional Materials: 


Complete Course of Study for Part-Time Coopera- 
tive Distributiwe Education Classes, (R). 
Coordinators Guide, (L). 
Criteria for Evaluating a Distributive Education 
Program, (L). 

Personality Development, (L). 

Projects in Retail Selling, (L). 

Sales Training for Seasonal Extras, (lL). 

Sanitary Food Service Training, (R). 

Store Arithmetic and Answer Sheets, (L). 
Successful Retail Selling. In 2 parts, (L). 
Variety Store Manuals, (L). 

Visual Aid Manuals, (R). 


The names and addresses of state supervisors of busi- 
ness education who supplied the data for this bibliog- 
raphy and from whom the instructional materials may 
be obtained are listed in the Summer Issue of The Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly.* 


*A “Directory of State Supervisors of Business Education and City 
(100,000 population and over) Supervisors of Business Education” is in- 
cluded each year in the Administrators Issue of The National Business 
Education Quarterly. A copy of the 1953 Directory (Summer Issue of the 
Quarterly) is available in many city and university libraries. Single copies 
of the directory may be obtained at UBEA Headquarters for 50 cents. 
Remittance on single copies must accompany the order. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous de ent of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


TYPEWRITING 


JOHN L. ROWE, Editor 
DOROTHY TRAVIS, Associate Editor 


DO YOU PRACTICE WHAT YOU TEACH? 


Contributed by Margaret A. Alexander, University of 
Montana, Missoula, Montana 


THE ACCURATE and neat preparation of statistical 
reports is required of every typist who works in the busi- 
ness office—from the clerk-typist to the most efficient 
secretary. It is true that we are teaching our students 
a method of preparing statistical reports, but are we 
teaching them the most efficient method? If we were to 
observe typists on the job, would we find them using the 
arithmetical process which we are teaching in our classes, 
or would we find them using a practical and simple 
method of statistical tabulation that they had devised for 
themselves ? 

If you count the steps in the commonly taught method 
of tabulation and then compare them with the number of 
steps in a more practical method of tabulation, you 
would find a fifty per cent reduction of time-consuming 
steps. One of our main objectives in business education 
is to teach our students fast and efficient business meth- 
ods. Why, then, do we continue to teach statistical tabu- 
lation by outmoded methods when virtually every other 
phase of typewriting instruction has been improved ? 


Use Your Typewriter as a Calculating Machine 


As you continue to read this article, move to a type- 
writer, insert a sheet of paper, and, step by step, work 
through the vertical and horizontal placement of the 
following tabulation. Learn for yourself that your type- 
writer actually can be used as a calculating machine in 
the preparation of statistical reports. 

CONSOLIDATED PACKING COMPANY 
Western Division Sales Report 
First Quarter, 1953 


Salesman State Sales 


Adler, Dennis Oregon 2,132,000 
Campbell, Herman Washington 3,865,435 
Egan, Albert Idaho 1,920,105 
Lammert, Wayne Montana 1,855,091 
Martin, Cyril California 5,504,297 
Moss, Raymond Arizona 2,004,669 
Spaulding, Harold Utah 1,846,705 
Wold, Clifford Nevada 1,779,443 
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Vertical Placement 

1. Make sure that your paper guide is at zero and 
roll a sheet of paper into your typewriter. 

2. Bring the top and bottom edges of the paper to- 
gether directly above the center of the cylinder. 

3. Roll the cylinder knob forward (away from you) 
five spaces (six spaces on a Smith-Corona and eight 
spaces on an IBM Electric). 

4. Roll the cylinder knob back (toward you) one line 
for each two lines in the tabulation problem. Don’t 
count the lines, simply look at your copy and roll the 
eylinder knob back once for each two lines. 

Your paper is now in position for the first line of your 
tabulation. 


Horizontal Placement 


1. Move the left margin stop to the left as far as it 
will go; move the right margin stop to the right as far 
as it will go; check paper guide to be sure it is on zero. 

2. Clear all the tabulator stops. 

3. Move the typewriter carriage over so that the type- 
bar guide is at the extreme right edge of the paper. 

4. Predetermine the number of spaces you want to 
leave between the columns; choose an even number, it is 
easier to remember. In this problem, let us leave six 
spaces between the columns. (Contrary to popular be- 
lief, the spaces between the columns should not equal the 
left and right margins. Outside margins should be wider 
than the intercolumns to serve as a mat for your tabula- 
tion picture. ) 

5. Spelling each letter, depress the backspace key once 
for each letter in the longest line in each column. Back- 
space the intercolumn spaces (in this case, six for each 
column). 

6. Read the scale after the completion of Step Five. 
Did you finish at 54 on an elite machine, 37 on a pica? 

7. Mentally divide this number by two (54 on elite 
type, 37 on pica type). If there is a fraction, drop it. 
This is the number on which you set your left margin 
stop. 

8. Set the left margin stop (in this problem it will 
be 27 on an elite-type machine, 18 on a pica). 

9. Center your machine and, using the ‘‘backspace’”’ 
method, center the tabulation heading and subheadings. 

10. Space down to the line for the column headings. 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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SHORTHAND 


MY SHORTHAND STUDENTS DO VERY 
WELL UNTIL .... 


Contributed by F. Kendrick Bangs, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado 


DURING the past few years, shorthand teachers from 
all parts of the country have commented that their stu- 
dents make big strides in the beginning in shorthand but 
sometime during the second semester when transcription 
is the focal point they bog down. What is the cause of 
this difficulty? After studying the procedures recom- 
mended by Ann Brewington,!? and analyzing student 
difficulties, an experimental approach to shorthand was 
tried which paid dividends in producing meaningful 
transcripts. 


“Whole to Part” Approach 


A ‘‘whole to part’’ system of learning shorthand is 
the secret of the approach used. The first day of the 
shorthand class is not spent on the textbook. No analysis 
of the shorthand system is desired at this point. Little, 
if any, comment on the history of shorthand or selling of 
the course is necessary on the first day because nearly all 
students have been motivated or they would not be in 
the class. Motivation comes later during the drill periods. 

When the class enters the room they will see on the 
chalk-board two letters in shorthand from the textbook. 
(Other materials may be duplicated and used, but why 
duplicate something that has already been done?) The 
letters used are paragraphs 38 and 41 on pages 14 and 
15 of the Shorthand Manual Simplified, Functional 
Method. The lines of writing on the board should end at 
the same point that they do in the textbook. This is 
necessary in making the transition from reading the 
board material to reading from the book. Any letter of 
more than fifty words will be satisfactory. The lesson 
follows something like this: 

‘‘We are here to learn a shortened way of writing the 
spoken word so that direct transcriptions of dictations 
may be possible. I have a letter on the board, written in 
shorthand. which I will read to you.”’ 

The reading approach is used in order to develop the 
ability to read in terms of ideas or thoughts instead of 
reading in terms of shorthand symbols. The teacher 
reads the letter from the board at a reading rate of be- 
tween 120 and 150 words a minute. The secret of success 
at this point is to use a pointer and as the shorthand is 
read to draw the pointer along the line of reading, but 
not to point out individual words. This is done to develop 


1Ann Brewington and Helen Soutter. Lesson Plans for Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand by the Direct Method. Gregg Publishing Company, 1952. 

2Ann Brewington. “Shorthand Reading Processes.’ Business Education 
(UBEA) Forum 2: 27-29; October 1947. 
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DOROTHY H. VEON, Editor 
MINA M. JOHNSON, Associate Editor 


the thought idea without calling attention to individual 
symbols. 

When the letter has been read to the class, someone in 
the class is asked to tell the substance of the letter. The 
first time that the letter is read, a teacher must not be 
discouraged at not getting from the class all the ideas 
from the letter. After reading through the letter again 
in the same manner, another student is asked to give the 
thought of the letter. This same procedure is followed a 
third time. By this time the class is ready to read along 
with the teacher. The members of the class join in the 
reading and do as much reading as they can. Still con- 
tinue to move the pointer along the line of reading. At 
this point it is essential that the students participate at 
the pace set. The teacher does not slow down for the 


class. As the class reads, the teacher listens to the voice 
inflections of the students and watches their eye move- . 


ments in order to determine how well each student is 
entering into this first learning stage. 

After fluent reading by the class is reached, the teacher 
reads aloud words that should be brought to the mastery 
level, and points directly to the outlines as they are read. 
The words to be brought to the mastery level are those 
that are repeated; that is, in paragraph 38, they would 
be the outlines for tire, Mary, price, car, and so on. The 
class reads these designated outlines in unison. Follow- 
ing this kind of drill, the class reads the whole letter 
from the board as the teacher moves the pointer along 
the line of reading. 

Now is the time to call upon individual members of the 
class to read the letter. The important thing now is that 
the reading is done with thought and meaning with no 
attempt to get literal reading—that will come later. The 
student is prompted immediately if he hesitates. After 
the letter has been read through, other individuals are 
called upon to read different sentences—not necessarily 
in order. The teacher points out phrases and words for 
the individual members to read. After this drill is com- 
pleted, the class goes back to reading the whole letter 
again—first in unison and then to read it individually. 

After the first letter has been taken through this pro- 
cedure, attention is focused on the second letter which 
has already been placed on the board. The same pro- 
cedure is followed for this second letter as was used in 
reading the first letter. Two letters can be covered dur- 
ing the first class period. 


Textbook Reading 


One thing at a time should be learned. The first learn- 
ing process has been to read shorthand from the board. 
The next learning process is reading from the textbook. 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT SHORTHAND 
AND TRANSCRIPTION—FROM 
RESEARCH . 


Contributed by the Sub-committee of the Joint Committee 
on Coordination ard Integration of Research in Busi- 
ness Education 


THE BUSY classroom teacher does not have the time 
or the opportunity to make a comprehensive analysis of 
professional research even though he knows that much 
might be gained in improved practices by utilizing new 
findings. As a special service to the thousands of dili- 
gent classroom teachers who find themselves unable to 
keep abreast via traditional channels the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Coordination and Integration of Research in 
Business Education is presenting, through its Sub-Com- 
mittee on Dissemination of Research in Business Educa- 
tion,* a series of simple. non-technical articles of useful 
and practical values and implications of the latest re- 
search. It is hoped that the classroom teacher will be 
more readily able thereby to apply new ideas and sug- 
gestions to classroom situations. 


Title: AN ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF RE- 
SEARCH IN SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIP- 
TION 

Doctoral Rut I. Anverson, North Texas State College, Denton, 

Study By: Texas 

Purpose: To analyze and classify all research studies completed in 


shorthand and transcription; to prepare abstracts of 
research reports that might be of interest to business 
educators; and to determine trends of development in 
various phases of the subject area. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS AND CONCLUSIONS THAT THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW 


Teaching Methods. Recent studies indicated that many 
teachers were using a combination of methods in teach- 
ing shorthand rather than using one method such as the 
direct or the indirect method exclusively. The functional 
and manual methods or a combination of these two meth- 
ods were frequently used. Many teachers reported that 
they varied the functional method by giving more tests 
than Leslie recommended, dictating word lists, helping 
students to analyze words, using formal penmanship 
drills, teaching some rules, starting writing earlier than 
recommended, and making some provision for formal 


reviews. Many teachers felt that a rapid reading rate 


*Members of the Sub-Committee on Dissemination of Research in Busi- 
ness Education are Fred C. Archer; State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota; and Dorothy H. Veon, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 
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RESEARCH IN SHORTHAND 


did not necessarily develop rapid writing ability and 
that consequently writing should be introduced con- 
siderably earlier than Leslie recommends. Others indi- 
cated that their students had difficulty writing new 
words and that they believed that the introduction of 
new matter dictation sooner than suggested in the 
teacher’s manual would partially solve this problem. 
Investigators were not in agreement as to which method 
—manual or functional—resulted in superior shorthand 
achievement. 

Nature and Frequency of Errors. There was general 
agreement in the findings among the various investiga- 
tors that the frequency of errors in transcription oc- 
curred in the following order: errors in punctuation, 
typing, grammar, spelling, capitalization, substitution 
of words, omission of words, arrangement of letters and 
mechanical details, and syllabication. Investigators re- 
ported the basic difficulty in transcription was the in- 
ability of the pupils to apply punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, spelling, and English usage to a practical situa- 
tion in transcribing. Consequently they recommended 
that greater emphasis should be placed on the applica- 
tion and use of the basic principles of grammar and 
English in teaching shorthand and transcription. 

In the four studies in which analyses were made of 
the shorthand notes from which the transcripts were 
prepared, it was found that the most frequent shorthand 
errors were wrong shorthand outlines, omitted short- 
hand outlines, errors in word signs, incorrect reading of 
correctly written shorthand notes, incorrect word end- 
ings, and added shorthand outlines. 

Reading Factors. In the studies of the reading and 
writing of shorthand, it was reported that good readers 
of printed material were also good readers of shorthand. 
Oral reading required more fixations, more regressions, 
and longer average duration than silent reading of short- 
hand. It was also reported that shorthand reading habits 
formed early in the learning process tended to persist 
throughout the course. As the average duration time or 
eye fixation decreased, the student’s comprehension in- 
creased. Reading in terms of ideas or thought tended 
to widen the recognition span and increase the reading 
rate. 

A close relationship existed between the ability to read 
shorthand and the ability to write shorthand. The quali- 
ty of longhand penmanship had a positive relationship 
to achievement in shorthand. 

Standards of Achievement. There was considerable 
lack of agreement in the standards of achievement re- 
ported by teachers. However, for the first semester of 
shorthand, a dictation rate of 40 to 50 words a minute 
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was most frequently required. For the second semester, 
60 to 70 words; for the third semester, 80 words a min- 
ute; and for the fourth, 100 words a minute. Teachers 
in approximately one-half of the schools had a reading 
rate requirement in shorthand of 100 to 150 words a 
minute in the first semester. Relatively few teachers 
reported any minimum transcription rate requirements. 
When such rates were set up, 10 to 20 words a minute 
were most frequently required at the end of the first 
year of shorthand and 25 to 30 words a minute at the 
end of the second year. 

Vocational Effectiveness of Training. In general in 
the follow-up studies, it was found that graduates who 
had studied shorthand for one year did not find the sub- 
ject vocationally useful. For example, in one follow-up 
study of commercial high school graduates covering a 
10-year period, approximately 80 per cent of the grad- 
uates who had completed four semesters of shorthand 
had found the subject useful compared with 31 per cent 
who had completed two semesters. In one study 96 per 
cent of the high school graduates indicated that, if they 
were to choose their high school courses again, they would 
study shorthand for two years. 

During the period covered by this analysis, it was 
found that, while one year of shorthand was common in 
many high schools, there was a trend in most states to 
offer two years of shorthand, particularly in schools with 
an enrollment of more than 500 pupils. 

Duties Performed by Stenographic Graduates. Duties 
most frequently reported in follow-up studies included 
answering the telephone, transcribing shorthand notes, 
operating the adding machine, typewriting form letters, 
handling the mail, and filing. The business machines 
most frequently used were typewriters, adding machines, 
calculators, bookkeeping machines, and duplicating ma- 
chines. 

Personal-Use Value. According to the findings re- 
ported by the investigators, the limited extent to which 
shorthand was used for personal note-taking and letter 
writing would scarcely justify the time and effort re- 
quired to master the subject for personal use unless 
some system should be invented which would be simpler 
and easier to learn. In one study of the personal use of 
shorthand by both shorthand teachers and high school 
graduates, it was found that the higher the rate at which 
the persons could take dictation, the greater the use they 
made of shorthand for their personal affairs. Also teach- 
ers who had not had office experience used shorthand 
personally only about half as much as teachers who had 
had office experience, which seemed to indicate that the 
personal use of shorthand developed as a result of voca- 
tional use of the skill. Even in those studies in which 
graduates reported they used their shorthand in their 
daily activities, the uses reported were found to be rela- 
tively unimportant. 
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HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS THAT THE TEACHER 
CAN APPLY TO CLASSROOM PRACTICES 


Use Combination of Methods. The present trend in 
classroom teaching is to use a combination of methods 
for developing shorthand skill. An experienced teacher 
should be able to evaluate her teaching and decide how 
she can improve upon the results in her classroom 
through modifications in her procedures. The gap be- 
tween the functional method and the manual method 
of teaching is rapidly diminishing. A study of the last 
edition of the functional and manual texts in Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified will show that the basic differences 
in procedures have been minimized both in the texts and 
in the teacher’s manuals. Research findings show teach- 
ers themselves seem to feel that both methods have desir- 
able features and that a combination of the best proced- 
ures from the two will result in the most effective teach- 
ing. 

Provide Integrated Skill Practice. It can no longer be 
assumed that if the student has studied English, type- 
writing, and shorthand, he will automatically be able to 
put these learnings together and produce a mailable 
transcript. Transcription studies have shown repeated- 
ly this is not the case. Three isolated skills do not neces- 
sarily result in transcription skill. The shorthand teacher 
must provide ample opportunity for the students to 
build transcription skill through applied practice. 

Reading Difficulties Need Special Attention. Since poor 
readers of printed matter were also found to be poor 
readers of shorthand, it is obvious that in some instances 
part of the student’s difficulties in shorthand reading 
may be due to deficiencies in his reading rate on printed 
matter. In such cases the latter deficiency must be im- 
proved before the student can show satisfactory progress 
in his shorthand reading. Teachers should also realize 
that slow readers in the early weeks of shorthand are 
likely to be slow readers at the end of the course. 

Re-Appraise Length of Training Period. In this in- 
vestigation it was found that both pupils and teachers 
indicated that they believed one year of shorthand was 
insufficient for either personal or vocational use. Yet in 
the last few years, judging from our professional litera- 
ture, the trend apparently has been toward reducing the 
number of semesters of shorthand from four to two. 
To justify this trend it must be shown that Gregg Short- 


_ hand Simplified has made it possible to reach vocational 


standards in one year or that teachers are now doing 
such a superior job of teaching that they can accomplish 
in one year what was formerly accomplished in two. If 
either of the foregoing hypotheses can be verified, then 
one year of shorthand in the high school may be suffi- 
cient. But teachers should realize that a partially devel- 
oped skill is of little value to anyone. If the student is 
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not reaching vocational standards in one year, then of- 
fering only one year can scarcely be justified. 


How the Study Was Developed 


Research Techniques Used. Library research was em- 
ployed to develop a list of all reports of research in 
shorthand and transcription completed prior to January, 
1946. The research studies were then analyzed and clas- 
sified into major areas for further study. 


Sources of Data. A total of 298 research reports was 
analyzed and classified. Of the studies analyzed, 11 per 
cent were in the areas of history and status of short- 
hand; 11 per cent, in the area of instructional materials ; 
20 per cent, in method of teaching; 20 per cent, in 
achievement; and 15 per cent, in prognosis. 


How the Classroom Teacher Can Obtain the Study 


Original. The study may be obtained by applying to 
the Librarian, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. The study represents the EdD thesis completed by 


RESEARCH IN SHORTHAND 


Ruth I. Anderson in 1946. The title of the study is ‘‘An 
Analysis and Classification of Research in Shorthand 
and Transcription.’’ 

Articles. Articles based to some extent on the study 

have been published as follows: , 

Ruth I. Anderson. ‘‘An Analysis and Classification of 
Research in Shorthand and Transcription.’’ The Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly 16: 49-54; Octo- 
ber 1947. 

Ruth I. Anderson. ‘‘Research in Shorthand and Tran- 
seription.’’ The Journal of Business Education 23: 
18-20; January 1948 and 23:18-20; February 1948. 
Excerpts. Education Digest; March 1948. 


Nore: The Joint Committee on Coordination and Integration of 
Research in Busines Education is essentially a planning committee 
which identifies major needs for coordinating, integrating, collect- 
ing, and disseminating research information in business education. 
A special subcommittee guides each of the major projects. The 
work of the various committees of the Joint Committee is described 
in the October 1953 issue of the Business Education Forum pub- 
lished by the United Business Education Association (NEA), 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


MAKE YOUR BOOKKEEPING COURSE 
MORE PRACTICAL 


Contributed by John A. Dettmann, University of Minne- 
sota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, Minnesota 


IN RECENT years the traditional bookkeeping course 
with its emphasis on double entry debit-credit proce- 
dures has been criticized for its lack of immediate, easy 
applicability to the practical record-keeping demands of 
business as they are encountered by our students. The 
critics have drawn their inspiration from observations 
such as these. 

1. Firms using double-entry bookkeeping systems 
assign the bookkeeping student, upon employment, du- 
ties which involve only a limited phase of the entire 
bookkeeping process. If routine journalizing or posting 
is done, a senior employee or outside accountant will 
probably complete the work beyond the trial balance. It 
is more likely that the student will be assigned to such 
work as accounts receivable, payrolls, or inventory rec- 
ords, jobs which are highly specialized and which are 
often done on machines. 

2. In many small business firms the actual bookkeep- 
ing is handled completely by a bookkeeper or an account- 
ant outside of the firm. Someone in the firm must pre- 
pare summary sheets and make them available along 
with certain business papers for the outsider’s use in 
keeping the double-entry records. Completion of these 
summary sheets does not require a knowledge of debits 
and credits. 

3. Many records are kept on a cash basis. In other 
cases cash basis procedures are used throughout the ac- 
counting period but certain adjustments are made at the 
end of the year so that the records reflect income on an 
accrual basis. Thus accounts receivable and accounts 
payable are kept in a memorandum or file form, collec- 
tions and payments on account are recorded as income 
or expense when cash is exchanged, and additional ad- 
justing entries must be made to accrue any unpaid bal- 
ances at the close of the account period. 

4. Analysis of record-keeping materials and activities 
of small businesses, professional people, farmers, and 
personal record-keepers reveals that records which re- 
quire no use or understanding of the terms ‘‘debit’’ and 
‘‘eredit’’ are popular. Such records, usually commer- 
cially published, seem to serve satisfactorily the needs of 
these people for recorded bookkeeping data. 

While it is this writer’s opinion that the bookkeeping 
course is basically sound, these criticisms must not be 
ignored. They reflect the conviction that there is yet 
room for improvement. Publishers have provided us 
with textbooks and standardized supplementary teach- 
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ing materials which have improved the teachability of 
bookkeeping both in making learning easier and in cut- 
ting the teacher’s work. We are doing a fine job of 
teaching the terminology, forms, and procedures of 
double-entry bookkeeping. Yet, we neglect the equally 
important objectives of making the students aware of 
enough variations in bookkeeping practices to enable 
them to make the transition in their thinking from the 
double entry, complete cycle discipline of the course to 
non-classroom application. Students should be given a 
more realistic appreciation, for example, of the impor- 
tance of the specialized bookkeeping machine operator in 
the total accounting system. They should be aware of 
the importance and use of the single entry and other less 
complete bookkeeping systems which they may be keep- 
ing or which they may see used by others. The old story 
so often told by former bookkeeping students that book- 
keeping in business is not the same as bookkeeping taught 
in school should not be heard. 

To what extent we can teach practical application and 
yet retain a teachable course is open to question. It de- 
pends greatly on the teacher’s understanding of book- 
keeping practices in business and on the time the teacher 
is able to devote to conveying this understanding to the 
students. Certainly, it is foolish to assume that the stu- 
dents will be taught in a one-year course not only the 
principles of double-entry bookkeeping, but also all the 
specific variations he might encounter. Throughout the 
course and particularly near the end of the school year 
the students should be given the opportunity to study 
bookkeeping practices and procedures used outside the 
classroom and to discuss them. The following sugges- 
tions are made to carry this out. 

During the school vear attention should be drawn to 
those illustrations in the textbooks of different forms 
such as ledgers that are used. Bulletin board displays, 
reports, and exhibits provided by the teacher and stu- 
dents should be used. Questions raised concerning book- 
keeping procedures outside of the classroom should be 
freely discussed with the students. 

Near the end of the school year special attention 
should be given to activities such as the following: 

1. Have students study record-keeping materials and 
practices of local business and~ professional people. 
Malsburg’s suggestions for using class committees to 
study business records will be helpful.! 

2. Have vocational agriculture students explain the 
system of farm records recommended by the depart- 
ment of agriculture in their,state. 

(Please turn to page 34) 


1Dean L. Malsburg ‘Projects to Supplement your Teaching,” Business 
Education UBEA Forum 4: 14-16; December 1949. 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATIONS BEYOND THE TEXTBOOK 


Contributed by Bernice Prince Biggs, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 


BUSINESS and industry are giving recognition to the 
need for clarity and simplicity in the composition of busi- 
ness letters and reports. This increasing comprehension 
of the staggering importance of business communication 
increases the responsibility placed upon the teacher to 
develop skills in organization and presentation of ideas 
in situations peculiar to the business world. While the 
teacher of communication may be somewhat bewildered 
by this increased attention given to written communica- 
tion by executives, personnel officers, and training man- 
agers, this same spotlighting makes materials for teach- 
ing projects more accessible. 

A file of samples of written business communications 
is a useful aid to both teacher and student of the course. 
If students are alerted to watch for all types of letters, 
memos, and reports (regardless of quality or subject 
matter), several objectives will be accomplished. The 
students will be made aware of the huge volume of com- 
munications exchanged in the business world; they will 
develop a critical sense, since the act of collecting 
will involve at least a cursory examination of the mate- 
rial; and they will have first-hand material which the in- 
structor can draw upon for assignments throughout the 
course. 

A student needs to know when he has done an effective 
job of transmitting his ideas. If he does not know the 
difference between the good and the poor letters he has 
written, he is little better off than the student who can 
write only poor letters. One method of encouraging and 
sharpening this critical awareness is to ask each student 
to select a sample of the type of letter being studied from 
the file he has been building since the first class session 
and to bring that sample before the class. In presenting 
his sample, he selects and describes the strong and weak 
points of the letter. The student profits from his own 
analysis and from hearing other samples analyzed. 

Another useful file the student should start to build 
from the beginning of the course is a collection of his 
own assignments. For use when he gets out on the job? 
We can hope so, but a more immediate and probably 
more realistic use is for periodic evaluation during the 
course. Acquiring skill in business communication is 
often discouraging for even the most thorough students 
because there are so many fine points to watch in com- 
municating effectively. Midway in the course a con- 
ference between instructor and student with the file of 
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papers before them is mutually helpful. The student can 
be shown where his strengths and weaknesses lie. Definite 
progress in eliminating errors and developing an indi- 
vidual style should be encouraged and recognized. Re- 
peated errors in form or construction which are annoy- 
ing to both instructor and student can be pointed out— 
perhaps brought to the level of consciousness and elim- 
inated even when constant red pencilling has been futile. 
Another conference at the end of the course should help 
to erystallize principles of the course. The student 
should be able to evaluate his accomplishments and de- 
termine what skills will need further careful develop- 
ment. Specific evaluation and suggestions for carry-over 
into the student’s plans for his business career at this 
point may help to bridge the chasm between classroom 
and office. 

Sources for problem material in business writing sit- 
uations are often left untapped. Although textbook 
writers take many situations from actual business inci- 
dents, all problems presented to the student should not 
come from the textbook. To add variety and realness, 
the instructor ought to encourage students to bring to 
the class situations they must actually handle by cor- 
respondence. If this invitation is extended often and 
with convincing sincerity, several excellent situations 
will be brought to the class to serve as projects. Critical 
standards will soar without prodding, and attention 
to clarity will come unbidden when a member of the 
class, for example, is called upon to write his insurance 
company about a knotty problem. 

Another source for problems are actual situations on 
the campus. The theater department frequently has let- 
ters to write to groups associated with the school en- 
couraging attendance at dramatic productions. Making 
this a class project and offering as a reward the possi- 
bility of the letter being sent to a definite audience is 
better than a quiz on the steps used in writing an effec- 
tive sales letter in an imaginary situation. The alumni 
association usually has letters that need careful phras- 
ing. Using these letters as a class project will provide 
the students with on-the-job practice; and enable the 
association to get a difficult job expertly performed. 
When departments of the school, such as the athletic and 
the musie departments, need to write discriminating 
letters, they might call upon the potential experts of the 
business communications class. 

Of course, the teacher should sharpen his senses of 
hearing and of seeing to be on the lookout for new tech- 
niques in business communication. A device for divert- 
ing all possible samples of written messages from waste- 
baskets should be set up. Any type of situation is worthy 
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of consideration as an example of how to or how not to 
produce desired results or as a challenge to students to 
see whether they can do better than the people who were 
actually involved. With such a wealth of material to be 
used for problems, it is possible to use the textbook pri- 
marily for the theoretical presentation of principles and 
to depend upon meaningful problems arising from situ- 


ations in the local community to serve as the basis for - 


each student’s application of those principles. 

As corporations take more and more pride in their 
annual reports, instructors can find very rich teaching 
materials among these reports. Since companies are 
usually generous with copies of their reports, the busi- 
ness report file should be growing constantly. Each 
student can be given two or three reports and asked to 
prepare an oral comparison of them. In studying the 
specimen reports the student begins to see some of the 
questions to be considered in presenting facts and num- 
bers in a form most likely to be read and comprehended. 
When held to a specific analysis of why he prefers a 
particular graphic presentation, he realizes how difficult 
preparation of such material is and yet how much it 
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communicates to a skimming reader. Careful analysis 
will help the student realize that pictures may be more 
distracting than helpful, particularly if they are irrele- 
vant padding for the report. He sees that there may be 
little correlation between length and value of a report. 

Courses in business communication frequently con- 
clude with work on the application letter. How the in- 
structor may wish that the two weeks spent on this proj- 
ect might be enchanged for the two weeks at some future 
date when the student will actually apply for a job. One 
way of carrying over help that can be given now to the 
time it will be most needed is to aid the student in as- 
sembling a folder of material that will be ready when 
he needs to apply for a job—temporary or permanent. 
In the folder can be placed a complete listing of work 
experience plus names and addresses of possible refer- 
ences, a careful analysis of the student’s strongest points 
and also the weak points which may be liabilities in ap- 
plying for a job. Assembling complete data will give the 
groundwork for letters students may write a year or so 
after completion of the course. The folder will present 
needed material in most usable form; the folder will also 
present an objective analysis that should be helpful in 
writing an effective ‘‘you attitude’’ type of letter. 

‘As in so many other courses, an opaque projector is 
an aid in discussing specific points on samples of busi- 
ness communication. The entire class can watch as the 
teacher points out a well-turned phrase on a student’s 
assignment or as a student criticizes a hackneyed phrase 
in a ‘‘genuine’’ letter. Entire pages of annual reports 
ean be projected so that a detailed analysis can be fol- 
lowed by the class as the speaker discusses each point. 
These are some of the reasons an opaque projector is as 
important an aid as a chalkboard in the business com- 
munication classroom. 

In practicing the organization of thoughts while dic- 
tating, some sound recording machines are a necessity. 
Often, defects in letters appear obvious to a student when 
he listens to his own letter—defects that might be over- 
looked when the letter is read silently. Telephone con- 
versations, oral reports, and business interviews can of- 
ten be recorded for models of good performance or as 
material for criticism. 

The business communication course is so geared to the 
activities of business itself that the teacher does not 
have to look farther than his own -mailbox to find some 
teaching aids that are not artificial examples, but the 
actual correspondence of business itself. Going farther 
than his own mailbox, he can find more and more exam- 
ples from downtown business firms who are willing to 
share correspondence manuals, actual letters, or copies 
of annual reports. From year to year, models can be 
collected; the poorly adapted examples discarded; the 
best examples, used over and over again. 
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THE CLERICAL CURRICULUM HAS COME 
OF AGE 
Contributed by Sidney Galper, Salem High School, Salem, 

Massachusetts 

THE COMPLEXITY of business today and the in- 
creasing number of records made necessary by local, 
state, and federal legislation require the training of a 
progressively larger number of office workers. Equally 
growing is the variety of the kind of work most of these 
workers are called on to do. 

It is because of this growth in the types of work which 
graduates of business departments are called on to do, 
and because of the desire of our schools to satisfy to a 
greater degree the accepted theory of individual differ- 
ences that greater attention and emphasis is today being 
given to those pupils whom we term clerical and for whom 
Salem High School has set up, as have other schools, a 
specialized clerical curriculum in our business education 
department. 

It might be well to indicate the purpose, need, and im- 
portance of this clerical program as it attempts to meet 
the factor of individual differences in our pupil popula- 
tion and square with the employment opportunities in 
the business offices. 


‘Need for Specialization 


From way back, as the term goes, we have heard of 
the need for greater specialization in the senior period 
of our high school program. This has been the ery to 
move from a single, to a double, to a multiple curricu- 
lum in business education. It was emphasized then and 
has been resounding ever since that the factor of in- 
dividual differences among our secondary school pupils 
demands provision for the widest possible range of spe- 
cialization to meet their needs, maintain their interest, 
and help them make the most of their abilities and pos- 
sibilities. 

In recent years the type of pupil in our high schools 
has changed. Many pupils who formerly left school be- 
fore completing the full course are staying to graduate. 
Of these, many are seeking instruction in business occu- 
pations and our traditional shorthand and bookkeeping 


courses no longer meet the needs and abilities of all these 


pupils. 

The clerical curriculum is the direct result of the 
growth and change in our secondary school population 
and our desire to meet their individual differences; but 
the growth has received still greater impetus through 
the growing recognition and attention to the evidence, 
long and well-known, of the kinds of jobs into which the 
majority of our business education department graduates 


go. 
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GENERAL CLERICAL AND OFFICE MACHINES 


All occupational surveys show very conclusively that 
bookkeeping and shorthand jobs are not the only two 
jobs open in the business office; to the contrary, from 
50 per cent to 90 per cent of the jobs in the office avail- 
able to our pupils are of a clerical nature—non-book- 
keeping and non-stenographie clerical operations. 

The clerical curriculum is the result of the recogni- 
tion of these facts and of the desire to afford all busi- 
ness department pupils an opportunity to prepare for 
vocations. 

Recently, in contacting one of our larger manufac- 
turing firms, it was discovered, as expected, that of the 
more than one hundred office employees, only seven were 
actually stenographers. The remainder were voice ma- 
chine operators, file clerks, bookkeeping machine opera- 
tors, calculating machine operators, billing machine op- 
erators, statistical clerks, payroll clerks, and clerks of 
one type or another. 

We know that at one time the usual way to make a be- 
ginning in a business career—through an office position 


_ —was as a bookkeeper. At a later date, the stenographic 


position afforded the best avenue of approach to business. 
Today, both of these positions are still the most desirable 
gateways to business for some people but not for all. 

Today, with our systematized office work, the many 
new clerical duties, the increasing mechanization of of- 
fice activities, it is not necessary that all office workers 
be either stenographers or bookkeepers. Thus the field 
of the general office clerk is becoming recognized as 
equally important with the older traditional jobs and 
offers greater and greater opportunity for initial employ- 
ment than any other type of office work for many of our 
pupils. 

As a further example, most bookkeepers perform cler- 
ical duties of various kinds; their function we might 
term as record keeping. In large offices this record keep- 
ing has become highly specialized. An employee may 
perform only one small part of the entire bookkeeping 
eyele. He may be an accounts-receivable clerk, or a pur- 
chase-order clerk, or a posting-machine operator. 

The clerical curriculum is a very important field in 
our business education program for which greater and 
greater attention and emphasis should be given. Through 
it we are providing more satisfactorily for the individ- 
ual differences and needs of more of our pupils and 
through it we are meeting the challenge of providing 
‘‘Edueation for all the children of all the people.’’ 
Through it we are recognizing the demands or rather 
the opportunities in the business office for non-bookkeep- 
ing and non-stenographie clerical workers—the kind of 
work that most of our high school pupils perform on 
their beginning jobs. 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


A “COMING-OUT PARTY” FOR THE CLASS 
IN BASIC BUSINESS 


Contributed by Anne Cromwell, Central High School, 
Evansville, Indiana 


GIVE your basic business course a ‘‘coming-out par- 
ty.’’ Dress it up with extra accessories; take it out to 
your community and just watch the interest pulse 
quicken in both teacher and student. 

As one of the first steps in the “planning of such a 
‘‘narty,’’ the teacher must have within himself a sincere 
interest in basic business, making it an own child along 
with other business subjects rather than the stepchild 
relegated to second place. This teacher interest is the 
firm foundation that is absolutely necessary for success- 
ful planning. 

Second, in developing this foundation, the teacher 
should look to the community itself. It is surprising the 
wealth of material and ideas that can be found there. 

The filing cabinet in the basic business classroom is the 
bank for this wealth to be uncovered. A two-cent postal 
card investment will bring an item for that file that may 
contain the answer to a student question. If the file is 
open for student use, you will soon see the boys and girls 
gravitating toward that file to answer their own ques- 
tions and to secure further information on some topic 
about which they are curious. Let the responsibility of 
taking care of this file rest with the students. 

The local newspaper is invaluable in the learning to 
be gained in basic business. First, it brings to the stu- 
dent a knowledge of what is going on in the community ; 
and second, it helps the student to understand why his 
studies are of importance to him. It has long been rec- 
ognized that one of the first steps in learning is the 
recognition of the need. 

For your first ‘‘coming out’’ event you might use a 
trip to your local bank. The bank personnel are usually 
most pleased to help in the planning of any project you 
may suggest. A bank is just a building until a student 
has seen through his own eves what goes on there. 

Suggest an individual investigation of the student’s 
own insurance policy; find out how the auto insurance 
policy must be adjusted for the teen-age driver. Per- 
haps, with parent approval, the student will make a fam- 
ily insurance inventory. Some student’s parent may be 
an insurance agent. If so, ask the parent to talk infor- 
mally with your students. 

Various governmental agencies in the community will 
be of much help in providing up-to-date consumer edu- 
cation material. From the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
both state and federal, you may secure tax forms which 
may be used in helping the student understand the tax 
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form that his parents are filing and the one that he will 
soon be filing for himself. Many of your students who 
have part-time jobs may already have filed a 1040-A and 
have received a W-2. This work with the income tax 
forms is an important phase in your ‘‘coming-out party”’ 
as you will find the information you teach here rapidly 
finds its way out to other high school students, parents, 
and to the community. 

The bulletin board in the basic business classroom is 
also a stimulator of interest. Perhaps the students will 
want to go to the file to find material to develop their 
displays. When they are doing this, it takes only a short 
time for their interest to build up to such an extent that 
they are bringing in their own contributions to the bul- 
letin board and file. These personal contributions then 
make it ‘‘their’’ display and ‘‘their’’ file. 

The ‘‘notebook’’ idea may be worth trying also. The 
collecting of local newspaper clippings, advertisements, 
and cartoons on consumer problems and basic business 
topics may not only develop interest but will also co- 
ordinate your teaching with local problems. The stu- 
dent should learn that quality of the collection is more 
important than quantity, so that this project does not 
become mere ‘‘busywork.’’ 

Have you tried an ‘‘extra-credit’’ plan for your stu- 
dents? In any unit you can develop special problems 
for individual students. 

To encourage additional reading, make a ecard file list- 
ing articles from monthly publications which come into 
the average home, that pertain to personal business prob- 
lems. List articles also which are found in the school 
library and also in the public library. Ask for a very 
brief review to be written on a 5 by 8 inch card giving 
extra points for each review. 

The student may make investigations as to the actual 
cost of installment buying in the community, the cost of 
small loans, and the cost of borrowing from the bank. 


Many of your students will take advantage of their 
‘‘extra-credit’’ opportunities and in so doing are learn- 
ing about the community in which a great percentage of 
the class members will spend most of their lives. It might 
be well to emphasize that the average worker does only 
what is required of him. The better-than-average worker 
(the A and B student) will do a little more. 

In your basic business classes try to encourage read- 
ing and to stimulate thinking to develop an interest in 
local, state, and federal governmental action. By doing 
this you are helping to develop better citizens for the 
future. So take your class on a ‘‘coming-out party.’’ 
Watch the interest pulse quicken! Not only will it be 
fun but practical. 
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HOW FIELD TRIPS CAN BE MADE 
EFFECTIVE 


Contributed by Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


IT IS generally agreed among business teachers that 
community resources should be used to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. It is further agreed that field trips provide 
an effective vehicle by which to use many of the re- 
sources that are provided by the community. 

This discussion will be divided into three parts: (a) 
Types of field trips, (b) Guiding principles to be fol- 
lowed in planning field trips, and (¢) Problems that will 
be faced in planning and carrying out field trips. 


Types of Field Trips 


One-Hour Trip. Without question, the simplest type 
of trip to plan is that which requires only one hour or 
less of school time. This type of trip is possible if the 
places to be visited are close enough to the school. 

These trips have many disadvantages, but they are 
certainly better than confining all teaching and learning 
to the classroom. In small towns one-hour trips may be 
made to banks, local offices, small manufacturing plants, 
abstract offices, and the county court house. It has been 
found that many teachers overlook the excellent learning 
opportunities provided through the abstract offices and 
the court house. 

Teachers of general business have often found it sound 
to have general business scheduled for the last hour in 
the school day. If this is done, some trips can then run 
over the hour without causing the students to miss other 
classes. However, most teachers need to get their pupils 
back by school closing time because of necessity of meet- 
ing the school bus schedule. 

One-Day Trips. The one-day trip provides much 
greater opportunities for learning. It is easier to admin- 
ister, and makes it unnecessary to rush through the 
places being visited. 

This type of trip can be used most effectively by rural 
schools making trips to the city. High school classes or 
clubs will probably want to visit several different busi- 
nesses during the day. The one-day trip can be used 
effectively by college classes to give intensive treatment 
to one particular business or type of business. For ex- 
ample, some college instructors of insurance will spend 
an entire day at the home office of a local or nearby in- 
surance company. In this manner a rather complete pic- 
ture of the entire business can be obtained. This one-day 
trip can be used effectively, for example, by college in- 
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structors of classes in office management, money and 
banking, or marketing. These classes, however, would 
probably want to visit more than just one company. 

Two- to Five-Day Trips. The longer trips provide the 
greatest possible opportunities for learning and the 
greatest challenge to the person planning the trip. In 
every high school student’s career there should be one 
of these trips. Some rural high school graduating classes 
spend their entire four years of high school building up 
the class treasury. Then the morning after graduation 
the entire class with usually two or more chaperons pile 
into the school bus and they are off for a week of travel. 
Some Michigan schools go as far as Washington, D. C., 
New York City, and Niagara Falls. Needless to say, this 
is an unforgettable experience for these boys and girls. 
Two years ago one Colorado high school with a graduat- 
ing class of twelve chartered a DC-3 to make a senior 
trip to Denver. None of these students had ever flown 
before. Only one had ever stayed in a hotel. Eight of 
them had never been as far from home as Denver. They 
saw three manufacturing plants, the state capitol and the 
state museum, the United States Mint, and a live radio 
boadeast. Can general business be taught in any more 
effective way than this? 

On the college level Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion at Greeley has been quite successful in conducting 
one week of trips as part of its two-week summer pre- 
session. There has been no attempt to tie these trips in 
with the study of any printed material. The consensus 
is that not nearly so much could have been learned from 
books. 

In planning these traveling workshops it is usually 
necessary to divide the group into three subgroups. In 
four days of traveling each of the groups will make two 
one-day trips and one two-day trip. In this way it is 
necessary to stay away from the college only one night; 
this has been found to be much less expensive than stay- 
ing away for three nights and four days. 


Four-day Schedule 


A typical four-day series of trips might be set up as 
follows: 

First Day. Leave Greeley at 8:00 a.M.; arrive in 
Pueblo in time for lunch. Spend afternoon visiting Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron steel mill. Back-track to Colorado 
Springs to spend evening and night. 

Second Day. Drive to Cripple Creek. Visit operating 
gold mine and cement manufacturing plant. Return to 
Greeley. 

Third Day. To Boulder to visit cutlery plant, small 
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chemical manufacturing plant, and offices of CoRONET- 
Esquire. 

Fourth Day. To Denver to visit bakery, meat packing 
plant, and offices of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation at 
the Denver Federal Center. A limited number may be 
able to visit the U. S. Mint. 

Guiding Principles 
In planning everything from the one-hour trip to the 
week’s workshop there are certain guiding principles 
that should be followed. 

1. Every participant should know the purposes of 
the trip. Don’t just ‘‘go to visit the plant.’’ The pur- 
poses should be developed cooperatively by all partici- 
pants, and each trip should be discussed after it has 
been made. 

2. Provide opportunities for participants to ask ques- 
tions after the trip has been made. Many companies are 


For all shorthand teachers 
Graded Office-Style Dictation 


by Jack Grossman 


Here is the first textbook that teaches students how 
to cope with office dictation problems. 


The author has isolated forty-five dictation prac- 
tices that make office dictation different from 
straight dictation. Each of these dictation prac- 
tices is fully explained. Three letters emphasizing 
each practice are given so students can learn to 
handle each kind of dictation problem. 


In a group of twenty-four letters, students are given 
an opportunity to synthesize their skills in handling 
all of the dictation practices. And, there are fifty 
sets of complete letter facts enabling you to create 
office style dictation. 


Write today for your copy! Examine it and try it 
in your classroom. If you decide to keep it, all you 
have to do is send us $2.00 plus $.08 for postage— 
or you may return it and owe us nothing. We pay 
postage when cash accompanies your order. 


PITMAN 
4} Publishing Corporation 
2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36 


happy to show groups through their plants but seem a 
little reluctant to discuss the trip after it has been made. 
Usually, though, the management can be persuaded to 
provide someone to answer questions. 

3. Don’t try to visit too many places in one day. The 
point of diminishing returns is reached early—especially 
on hot summer days. 

4. Try to make arrangements to eat at one of the em- 
ployees’ cafeterias. This not only saves time and usually 
expense, but it also gives the participants a closer con- 
tact with the business and its employees.’ 

5. Visit a variety of businesses: large and small; 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing; private, and 
governmental. 

6. Have fun! Arrange for a Chinese dinner (with 
chopsticks) if possible. Go to an amusement park after 
dinner or on the way back. Visit local tourist attrae- 
tions. These trips usually provide excellent opportunity 
for having a really good time. 


Problems That Will Be Faced 


There are a number of problems that will be faced in 
conducting field trips. Only a few of’these can be dis- 
cussed, but here are three with some possible solutions. 

1. Transportation. It is definitely more fun if the 
entire group can go together in one bus. Also it is diffi- 
cult to keep six or eight cars together. However, travel- 
ing by private cars is less expensive. It is suggested 
that each person riding in the car give the driver one 
cent for each mile covered. During the war most insur- 
ance contracts were amended to make automobile pools 
legal. 

2. Missing Classes. During vacation it is practically 


impossible to get either high school or college students 


to make field trips. Saturdays are bad. One time that — 


has worked out quite well for a one-day trip has been 
either the Thursday or Friday of the annual autumn 
teachers’ institute. 

3. Planning Worthwhile Trips. Experience in the 
community will help. Membership in organizations such 
as NOMA are invaluable. The Chambers of Commerce 
and trade organizations such as the American Bankers 
Association are usually set up to provide assistance in 
planning such trips. 


Conclusions 


Most teachers would agree that it is much easier to 
teach a day’s classes than it is to conduct a field trip. 
Also many problems are met in trying to organize and 
prepare for such a trip. When field trips were discussed 
at a Problem Clinic, the group came to the definite con- 
clusion that we must guard against throwing up our 
hands in despair and saying that it just can’t be done. 
Actually it can be done, and much benefit can result 
from a properly organized, well-run field trip. 
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Typewriting 
(Continued from page 21) 


Strike the underscore once for each letter in the longest 
line in the first column. 

11. Move the carriage to the beginning of the second 
eolumn (50 on an elite-type machine, 41 on pica), set the 
tabulator key, and underscore the number of spaces in 
the longest line in the second column. 

12. Move the carriage to the beginning of the third 


‘ column (66 on an elite-type machine, 57 on pica), set the 


tabulator key, and underscore the number of spaces in 
the longest line in the third column. 

13. Position your carriage by eye over each under- 
seored line and center each column heading. 

14. Proceed with your tabulated material. 

Have vou ever completed a tabulation more easily? 

When you instruct your class in this method of tabula- 
tion, you may wish to begin with the horizontal place- 
ment before you introduce the vertical placement. You 
may also wish to have some method of determining where 
a student made an error if the horizontal placement is 
not correct. The following rough-draft plan is sug- 
gested before the student begins his final copy : 

1. Follow steps one through eight. 

2. Type the longest line in the first column. 

3. Count the intercolumn spaces by striking the diag- 
onal four times and the question mark once (////?/). 
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4. Type the longest line in the second column. 

5. Count the intercolumn spaces by striking the diag- 
onal four times and the question mark once (////?/). 

6. Type the longest line in the third column. 

7. Type out to the right edge of the paper using four 
diagonals and a question mark (////?). The four diag- 
onals and one question mark make counting in groups of 
five rapid. 

8. Do you find that there are 27 spaces on elite type, 
19 on pica, remaining in the right margin? If so, your 
work is correct. 

The following is an example of the rough draft : 

Spaulding, Harold////?/Washington////?/2,132,000////?/ 

Some authorities start backspacing from the middle 
of the paper and backspace one space for each two letters 
or strokes in the tabulation, but this method has the dis- 
advantage that the width of the paper must be known 
before beginning the work and it could easily be less 
accurate than the method which has just been presented. 

Statistical tabulations need not be a maze of mystery 
to your students; they can forget reviewing their mathe- 
matical processes and use their typewriters as calculat- 
ing machines. After you have conducted a class in tabu- 
lation using this method, watch the ease with which your 
students are able to plan and complete a problem of a 
similar nature with all the confidence and undérstanding 
of competent workers—workers who will be an asset to 
any business office. 
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(Continued from page 22) 


Using the same two letters which have been read from 
the board, the class reads the letters in unison at a rate 
of 150 words a minute. Such questions as the following 
are asked the class: What is the thought of the third 
sentence? What is the last word in the second line? first 
word in the third line? last line? 

Individuals are then asked to read the letter. At the 
end of each reading students are asked questions con- 
cerning thought content. 

The homework assignment for the first day is the two 
letters which were read in class. Each student is ex- 
pected to be able to read the letters just as well from 
shorthand as he would from longhand. He is taught how 
to use the key in the back of the book (if duplicated 
material is used, the class must have a key of the mate- 
rial for home study) and urged to use the key frequently 
in studying. 

The Time for Analysis 


This procedure is followed for the first week of class, 
usually, or until the class seems eager to move along. 
Now—it is time to begin the analysis stage, and so it is 
time to go back to the first lesson in the textbook. The 
teacher follows the presentation as suggested in the 
teacher’s manual except that writing is introduced by 
the tenth lesson. By this time the students have ac- 
quired the habit of reading for thought. This skill will 
continue throughout the course and will aid materially 
in bringing about meaningful transcripts during the sec- 
ond semester. Instead of leaving holes in the transcript 
because a shorthand symbol cannot be read, the student 
will have developed the habit of reading for sentence 
sense. 

Students enjoy this method and move through their 
shorthand work smoothly and with a minimum of dis- 
couragement. 


General Clerical 


(Continued from page 29) 


A word of caution is offered. The clerical curriculum 
need not be nor need remain the dumping ground for 
pupils unable to keep up with the work of the bookkeep- 
ing and stenographic classes. The clerical subjects should 
not be taught by a teacher who feels demoted because he 
is not teaching the subjects he prefers—bookkeeping or 
business law. Attitude — by pupils and teachers — to- 
ward the importance, need for, and purpose of, the cleri- 
eal curriculum is very important—vital to be more exact. 


Realizing Opportunities 


The pupils who come to the clerical program and their 
teachers should realize the opportunities of their pro- 
gram and the possibilities for these pupils to do work 
which is within their capacity. Clerical practice is im- 
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portant for the functioning of the business office and for 
jobs which will be available to graduates upon gradua- 
tion. 

Teachers and pupils should know and recognize that a 
clerical worker is an intelligent worker. His work de- 
mands possession of a high degree of ability in handling 
details. He must have a good memory for details. He 
must have manipulative skills in the operation of busi- 
ness machines. He must have mathematical ability. In 
addition, he must have many other qualities and knowl- 
edges essential to the successful handling of the great 
variety of important clerical operations without which 
the business office could not function. 

His work is 90 per cent of the office activities. The 
clerical curriculum, thus properly understood and ap- 
preciated by pupils and teachers alike, will then receive 
its proper emphasis and equal place in the business 
education department. 


Bookkeeping 


(Continued from page 26) 


3. Bring to the class and discuss the record-keeping 
systems available in bookstores and through trade asso- 
ciations. 

4. Contact former students and study the relation- 
ship of the bookkeeping course to their bookkeeping ex- 
periences. 

5. Develop problems based on single-entry record- 
keeping systems and work through such problems with 
the class. 

6. Problems and forms which are essentially double 
entry but which do not use the terms ‘‘debit’’ and 
‘*eredit’’ should be prepared. 

The development of these problems should make ex- 
cellent projects for the in-service teacher who is attend- 
ing summer sessions and teacher workshops. 

7. Ask a CPA ora public accountant to visit the class 
and discuss business records. Near the end of the school 


year he will probably have time and be glad to cooperate. . 


The following notes of caution are injected: 

1. We should never belittle the importance of double- 
entry bookkeeping. Our students must realize that there 
may be valid reasons for using simplified record-keeping 
systems as substitutes but that such systems also have 
limitations, particularly as the size of the business in- 
creases. 

2. Teachers must have a clear understanding of the 
variations from the classroom double-entry procedures 
which are being discussed. Bookkeeping teachers should 
learn as much as possible about bookkeeping practices 
through personal visitation to business offices, talking 
with accountants, keeping books on a part-time basis, and 
helping prepare tax returns during the ‘‘busy season”’ 
of January through March. Learn as much as possible 
about small business records. A better job of teaching 
the practical aspects of bookkeeping to a greater pro- 
portion of your students will result. 
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UBEA Representative Assembly 


The first of the five 1953-54, regional- 
level Representative Assemblies of the 
UBEA was held in Birmingham, Alabama, 
on November 26, with the UBEA presi- 
dent, Lloyd Douglas, presiding at the 
business sessions. Following the roll eall 
of affiliated association delegates, Presi- 
dent Douglas presented Theodore Wood- 
ward, Arthur L. Walker, Hollis Guy, and 
Gladys Peck who gave brief reports of 
their work as executive officers of the As- 
sociation. Hamden L. Forkner reported 
for the U. S. Chapter of ISBE in the 
absence of the Chapter president, Robert 
E. Slaughter. Duplicated copies of the 
Centennial Action Program reports were 
distributed to the delegates. 

From the 16 items on the proposed 
agenda, the delegates selected seven top- 
ics for consideration at this meeting. Dis- 
cussion groups were formed to draft rec- 
ommendations for presentation to the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education. 
The following chairmen were named: 
Frank Dame, affiliated associations; Hol- 
lis Guy, FBLA; and Theodore Woodward, 
professional divisions. 

At the final business session, Bunny 
Robeson, National FBLA president, was 
presented. Marie Louise Franques, Mar- 
guerite Crumley, and Johnnie Heath, who 
served as recorders gave the reports for 
their respective groups. 


Recommendations to Council 


President Douglas called for further 
discussion of the reports. Some of the 
recommendations follow: (1) That the 
National Council investigate the desira- 
bility of continuing with both the “lim- 
ited” and “professional” membership ver- 
sus changing to a single type of member- 
ship (even at an increased fee), and if 
the present two types are to be continued, 
to see that business teachers everywhere 
are well informed as to the services each 
offers. (2) That UBEA encourage more 
professional activities and interest at the 
“orass roots” of business education 


‘through encouraging each state to set up 


a dependable, continuing method of com- 
piling an up-to-date directory of business 
teachers. (3) That the Council and FBLA 
Board of Trustees give consideration to 
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REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY, SOUTHERN REGION .. 


. Among the persons 


seen and heard at the Birmingham meeting of the UBEA Representative Assembly were 
(upper) Neda Tucker, Lucille Branscomb, Della Rosenberg, Audra Cawley, Thomas 
Martin, Reed Davis, Lois Frazier, Marie Louise Franques, Ida Mae Pieratt, Johnnie 
Heath, Inez Frink, Evelyn Babb, and Jim Baugher. Lower photographs: David Lacy, 
Herbert Griffin, Bunny Robeson, Hamden L. Forkner, Lloyd V. Douglas, Theodore 
Woodward, Arthur L. Walker, Louise Moses, Mrs. Tucker, Woodie Tucker, Ethel Plock, 


and Thomas Hogancamp. 


an appropriate differentiation between 
college and secondary-school chapters. For 
example special discussion groups at con- 
ventions, separate award systems, and 
some special offices for collegiate mem- 
bers could be provided. 

The group felt that more publicity 
should be given to the excellent services 
that UBEA is performing for the profes- 
sion. It was suggested that the state- 
level committees in research, administra- 
tion, and public relations be re-activated. 
The group recognized the need for an ex- 
panded membership in order that the As- 
sociation might continue to give its full- 
est service to business education. 


Other Regional UBEA Assemblies 


The second in the series of Representa- 
tive Assemblies will be held in Chicago 
on February 12-13 when delegates from 
the affiliated associations in the Central 
Region meet to evaluate services, discuss 
problems, and make recommendations to 
the Association. 

The Western Region will hold its as- 


sembly in Portland, Oregon, on March 
18-20. June 17 is the tentative date for 
the Mountain-Plains delegates to meet in 
Dallas, Texas. The final assembly will be 
held in New York City on June 27. Each 
state affiliated association is entitled to 
send two official delegates to the meeting 
in their respective areas. Local associa- 
tions are entitled to one or two delegates 
depending on the size of the organiza- 
tion. 


NABTTI 


The National Association of Business 


_ Teacher-Training Institutions has released 


two new bulletins this year. Bulletin 58 
is devoted to the “Selection and Recruit- 
ment of Business Teachers.” Bulletin 59 
incorporated -in the Winter Issue of THE 
NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTER- 
LY, is on “Evaluating the Business Edu- 
cation Program.” 

E. C. McGill of Kansas State Teachers 
College and Theodore Woodward of 
George Peabody College are editors of 
the NABTTI publications. 
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UBEA Salutes— 
—FREDERICK GEORGE NICHOLS 


The citation inscribed upon the scroll 
presented to Frederick George Nichols, 
first recipient of the Gregg Award reads 
as follows: 


“To FREDERICK GEORGE NICHOLS—For 
his many contributions to education as 
a thinker, teacher, and writer; for his out- 
standing national leadership in business 
education and for his role in establishing 
city and state supervision of business edu- 
eation; for his stimulating and challeng- 
ing leadership in the field of graduate 
study in business education; for his tire- 
less and constructive effort in building 
unity of purpose and high professional 
goals in private business school educa- 
tion; for his extensive professional writ- 
ings; for his keen analysis of the rela- 
tionship between vocational education and 
general education and constant emphasis 
on the philosophy that sound business 
education must be built on sound voca- 
tional and general education; for his stat- 
ure as a man of character and a friend 
to thousands who have come under his 
far-reaching influence.” 


Mr. Nichols’ “outstanding national lead- 
ership” in business education was recog- 
nized by his fellow business teachers in 
1918-19 and again in 1924-25 when he 
was elected president of the .Department 
of Business Education of the National 
Education Association, and in 1938-40 
when he served as president of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education, 
the two national organizations which 
later merged to become the UBEA. 


A pioneer advocate of a new type of 
production test in business education, he 
redesigned the Students Typewriting Tests 
and created the National Business En- 
trance Tests which are continuing proj- 


ects of UBHA. 


UBEA salutes Mr. Nichols for the hon- 
or which has been bestowed upon him in 
recognition of his services to business 
education, and commends the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine., for establishing this 
award in honor of its founder, the late 
John Robert Gregg. 
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MORE THAN A BUILDING ... The proposed NEA Center in Washington, D. C., will 
be more than a modern workshop for the growing services of the association, its depart- 
ments, divisions, and commissions. It will be a symbol of the teachers’ own aspirations and 
headquarters for the profession. Each UBEA member in the United States is urged to lend 
his support to the Building Fund Campaign through subscribing for life membership in 


the National Education Association or through a personal contribution. 


National Council Urges Greater Professional Participation 


e 

At the last meeting of the National 
Council for Business Edueation, the 
group discussed at some length the im- 
portance of membership in professional 
organizations. The presiding officer, Paul 
S. Lomax, and others agreed that the 
great mass of teachers in all states must 
be unified to give stature to the profes- 
sion. Subject-matter and other special- 
interest groups have an important part 
in aiding the classroom teacher to become 
a better teacher, but only through a pow- 
erful national professional organization 
ean education be protected and moved 
forward. 


More and more business teachers are 
now found attending the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education As- 
sociation, serving as presidents of state 
and local associations, and contributing 
their services to committees and commis- 
sions working in behalf of better educa- 
tion on all levels. More and more busi- 
ness teachers are also joining hands with 
their co-workers and supporting the na- 
tional and state level organizations. 

In order to focus attention on the im- 


portance of “belonging” to the unified 
profession, the National Council members 
voted to establish UBEA-NEA goals as 
expressed in terms of percentages of UBEA 
members who are also members of NEA. 
The goals decided upon follow: 1954, 78 
per cent; 1955, 86 per cent; 1956, 92 per 
cent; and 1957, 100 per cent. 


The National Council for Business Ed- 
ucation has on many occasions expressed 
itself as believing that the best UBEA 
members are those persons who are also 
members of the NEA, and that the best 
NEA members are those who are mem- 
bers of the subject-matter departments 
affiliated with NEA. 


*Come-one, Come-all” 


For the first time-in many years, the 
1954 convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be open to all mem- 
bers. Convention facilities in New York 
City are such that a “come-one come-all” 
convention ean be held. It is anticipated 
that several hundred business teachers 
will attend the New York convention of 
the NEA on June 27 through July 2. 
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IN ACTION 


The Ten Major Educational Events of 1953 


Hach year members of the Educational 
Press Association assist in selecting the 
major events affecting education. From a 
list of twenty-three entries, the ten (list- 
ed in order of importance) were selected 
for 1953. They are as follows: 

1. Congressional investigations into al- 
leged communist activity in schools and 
colleges reveal effects of subversive in- 
fluence now at negligible point. 


2. Juvenile delinquency cases rose 


sharply during the year causing many 
school systems to re-examine their part in 
combatting this blight. 

3. First two educational television sta- 


CHICAGO .. . Convention city for the 1954 convention of UBEA Divisions. 


tions went into operation in Houston and 
Los Angeles (May and November, respec- 
tively). 

4. The National Education Association 
passed the 500,000 mark in membership 
for the first time in its history. 

5. Samuel Brownell was named the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, following the sudden death of Lee 
M. Thurston. 

6. The United States Supreme Court 
reheard arguments on five cases involv- 
ing segregation in the public schools of 
South Carolina, Virginia, Kansas, Dela- 
ware, and the District of Columbia. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Theme: 


The annual joint convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, UBEA Research 
Foundation, Administrators Division of 
UBEA, and U. S. Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education 
will be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago, February 11-13, 1954. The 
convention program in skeletonized form 
is presented below: 


Thursday, February 11—9:30 A.M. 
Opening of Registration 


Thursday, February 11—1:30 P.M. 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION—NABTTI 
Topic—Evaluation of Student Teaching Pro- 

grams 
Presiding—Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute; President, NABTTI 
Address—Robert E. Slaughter, Vice Presi- 
dent, Gregg Publishing Division, MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company 


£944. 
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Evaluation of Business Teacher Education 


Panel—A Brief Description of Three Stu- 
dent-Teaching Programs. 

Group Conferences—Nine groups will hold 
concurrent sessions to discuss various 
phases of evaluation of student teaching 
programs 

Panel—Summarization of Group Confer- 
ences 


Friday, February 12—9 A.M. 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION—NABTTI 
Topic—Evaluative Criteria for Business 

Teacher Education 

Presiding—Lewis R. Toll, Illinois Normal 
University; Vice President, NABTTI 

Report—Committee on Evaluative Criteria 

Panel—A Brief Report on Three Schools 
That Have Been Evaluated. 

Group Conferences—Eight groups will hold 
coneurrent sessions to discuss various 
phases of evaluative criteria for business 
teacher education 

Panel—Summarization of Group Confer- 
ences 


7. Congress created the Department of 
Health, Edueation, and Welfare. 

8. Educators recognized importance of 
introducing foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

9. Under pressure from attacks of 
varying kinds—sineere citizens, propa- 
gandists, and foes of education—school- 
men strengthened emphasis on Three Rs. 

10. Eisenhower administration agreed 
on a policy of gradual withdrawal of the 
federal government from established pro- 
grams such as school lunch, vocational 
edueation, and land-grant college assist- 
ance—a policy vet to be tested in Con- 
gress. 


Friday, February 12—12:15 P.M., Luncheon 
UBEA RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

Presiding—Herman G. Enterline, 
University; President, UBEARF 

Address—Needed Research in Business Edu- 
cation. Speaker to be announced. 

Discussion Sessions—Five groups will meet 
coneurrently to discuss needed research in 
business education. 

Friday, February 12—3:00 P.M. 
ADMINISTRATORS DIVISION OF UBEA 
Presiding—Gladys Peck, Louisiana State 
Department of Education; President, 

UBEAAD 
Panel—Activities and Problems of the Su- 
pervisor of Business Education 
Friday, February 12—4:45 P.M. 

U.S. CHAPTER, INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Presiding—Robert E. Slaughter, President, 

U. S. Chapter, ISBE 
Report—The Twenty-Seventh International 
Economie Course 


Friday, February 12—7:45 P.M. 

UBEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY, 
CENTRAL REGION 
Presiding—Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State 

Teacher College; President, UBEA 
Progress Reports—Presidents of Divisions 
and Regional Associations 
Diseussion Sessions—Professional Divisions, 
Affiliated Associations, and FBLA 
Friday, February 12—8:00 P.M. 
JOINT MEETING OF AACTE AND NABTTI 
Topic—The Growing Criticism of Edueca- 
tion (Congress Hotel) 
Saturday, February 13—8:45 A.M. 
SECOND SESSION OF UBEA REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY, CENTRAL REGION 
Business Session — Official delegates of 
UBEA affiliated associations 
Saturday, February 13—9:00 A.M. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION—NABTTI 
Topic—What Can Business Education Do to 
Combat the Growing Criticism of Educa- 
tion? 
Topic—What Is NABTTI Doing for You? 
Business Session—Harry Huffman, - Presi- 
dent, NABTTI, presiding. 


Indiana 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Alabama: Mary George Lamar, Aubura 
Arizona: A. W. Flowers, Phoenix 

Arkansas: Gladys Johnson, Little Rock 
California: Milburn Wright, San Jose 
Colorado Eastern: Zane Hays, Sterling 

Colo. Southern: Katherine Mcintyre, Pueblo 
Colo. Western: Reba Wing, Grand Junction 
Connecticut: Lewis Boynton, New Britain 
Delaware: Ed. Williams, Rehoboth Beach 
Florida: Della Rosenberg, Starke 

Georgia: Gerald Robins, Athens 

Idaho: Helen M. Payne, Twin Falls 

IMinois: Edith Sidney, Chicago 

Ill. Chicago Area: Ada |mmel, Skokie 

Il. Southern: Margaret Williams, DuQuoin 
Ind. Indianapolis: Winifred West, Indianapolis 
Ind. Evansville: Olive Smith, Oakland City 
Ind. Ft. Wayne: R. H. Duffield, Columbia City 


Ind. South Bend: Garth Cobbum 

Ind. Gary: Sonia Leskow, Gary 

lowa: William Masson, lowa City 

Kansas: Nora Stosz, Wichita 

Kentucky:john Tabb, Louisville 

Louisiana: Kenneth LaCaze, Ruston 
Maryland: Joseph Murray, Baltimore 
Minnesota: Warren Meyer, Minneapolis 
Mississippi: Ida Mae Pieratt, Hattiesburg 
Missouri: Elsa Brase, St. Louis 

Mo., St. Louis: Bro. James McCaffrey 
Montana: Beulah K. Morris, Great Falls 
Neb. Dist. 1: Jamesine Bourke York 

Neb. Dist. 2: Alfreda Clark, Hastings 

New Hampshire: Eva A. Owen, Colebrook 
New Jersey: Emma Audesirk, N. Arlington 
New Mexico: Becky Sharp, Portales 

North Carolina: Mrs. W. W. Howell, Greenville 
North Dakota: Donald Aase, Lisbon 

Ohio: Harold Leith, Cincinnati 

Oklahoma: Ida Lee Cook, Holdenville 
Oregon: Leonard Carpenter, Portland 
Pennsylvania: Benjamin Kuykendall, Phila. 
Penn. Philadelphia: Evelyn Duncan, Phila. 
South Carolina: Sarah Zeagler, Blythewood 
South Dakota: Quentin Oleson, Centerville 
Tennessee: Cliffie Spilman, Clarksville 
Texas: Ruth Fetterman, Dallas 

Texas Houston: Elizabeth Seufer, Houston 
Utah: Clen Collans, Ogden 

Virginia: Louise Moses, Norfolk 

Washington Eastern: Celeste Kinder, Cheney 
Washington Central: Cora Harms, Sunnyside 
Washington Western: Wm. Toomey, Seattle 
West Virginia: Britton Lavender, East Bank 
Wisconsin: Ernest May, Milwaukee 
Wyoming: Marie Thayer, Casper 

Tri-State: Ward C. Elliott, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Inland Empire: Ed. Almquist, Seattle, Wash. 
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EASTERN REGION 
Maryland 


The Maryland Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, met at lunch- 
eon on Friday, October 16, 1953, at 12:30 
P.M. in the Ball Room of the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. 

Helen T. Hearn, Baltimore Department 
of Education, presided. Mrs. Hearn, af- 
ter introducing members at the speakers’ 
table and special guest, extended greet- 
ings and called for reports from the vari- 
ous officers and committee chairmen. 

The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee presented the following slate of 
officers which was approved : Joseph Mur- 
ray, Parkville High School, Baltimore, 
president; James Brown, Patterson Park 
High School, vice president; Allen C. 
Spangler, Laurel High School, secretary; 
Margaret Lotz, Howard Central High 
School, Baltimore, treasurer. 

Mrs. Hearn introduced Mr. Nairn from 
the General Electrie Company who made 
introductory remarks concerning General 
Electrie’s progress from 1899-1951. Mr. 
Nairn presented Mr. Chism who gave an 
illustrated lecture on “How Our Busi- 
ness System Operates.” Some of the ma- 
jor considerations Mr. Chism stressed 
were the “individual freedoms” under our 
system of government. 


WESTERN REGION 


Utah 


At the recent meeting of the Utah Busi- 
ness Education Association in Salt Lake 
City, the members agreed to put into 
practice the policies adopted by the asso- 
ciation and the ones which are included 
in the constitution. One of-the primary 
purposes of the group is to promote pub- 
lic welfare by advancement of business 
teachers in all branches and through the 
elevation of the personnel and profession- 
al character of business teachers. 


The group also went on record to give 
full support to the Western Business Edu- 
cation Association and its convention 
which will be held in Portland, Oregon, 
on March 18-20. All members of the Utah 
Business Education Association are urged 
to attend this convention. 

Glen Collans of Ogden was elected 
president of the association. He succeeds 
Jesse Black of Salt Lake City. Other 
officers elected are Opal Christensen of 
Salt Lake City, vice president; and Eldon 
Reece of Springville, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors of the association are Royland 
Tyndell, Provo; Kenneth Bennion, Salt 
Lake City; and W. A. Stevens, Salt Lake 
City. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Ohio, Northeastern 


One hundred and twenty members of 
the Northeastern Ohio Business Teachers 
Association met for their annual dinner- 
business meeting on October 30, at the 
Hotel Carter in Cleveland. 

Lauren Linstrom, general sales man- 
ager of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
spoke on “Plus Factors in Business 
Teaching for American Business.” Mr. 
Lindstrom emphasized the “extras” we 
should teach students which would enable 
them to adapt more quickly to the busi- 
ness office. “Let’s show our students man- 
agement’s point of view so that the stu- 
dent may learn to appreciate manage- 
ment’s problems, too.” 

Laddie Fedor of Struthers High School 
presided over a short business meeting 
and the election of officers for the 1953- 
54 term. A resolution was passed by the 
group requesting the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association to ask the National 
Association of Seeondary-School Princi- 
pals for permision to have a representa- 
tive from the business education division 
present to them the problem of over-load- 
ing of business teachers with students plus 
extra-curricular activities. Paul Smith of 
Toledo, a member of the OBTA Executive 
Committee, was asked to forward this 
resolution to the Executive Committee for 
action. 
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IN ACTION 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS 
REGION 
il 
Kansas 


Nora S. Stosz of Wichita High School North 
was elected president of the Kansas Business 
Teachers Association at its annual meeting held 
in Topeka on November 6. Miss Stosz is a 
former vice president of the group. 

Other officers of the association for 1953-54 
are Richard F. Reicherter of St. Mary’s High 
School, vice president; Edna L. Lee, Clay 
County Community High School, Clay Center, 
secretary-treasurer; and Orville Kliewer, Hills- 
boro High School, executive secretary. Kphner 
Bowin of Parsons High School and Eunice 
Ward of Seaman High School in Topeka were 
elected to the board of directors. Archie Thomas 
of Kansas State College, Fort Hays, was ap- 
pointed editor of the official publication. 


At the business session, the group passed a 
resolution endorsing a package membership of 
five dollars for UBEA-MPBEA-KBTA, If ap- 
proved by the regional and national organiza- 
tions, the package membership will become ef- 
fective on August 1, 1954. 


An excellent program was prepared by. the 
president, Reuben J. Dumler, and his co-work- 
ers. The morning session was devoted to a panel 
discussion with Earl G. Nicks of the University 
of Denver and president of MPBEA as chair- 
man. Lauren O. Lindstrom of New York City 
was the main speaker at the afternoon session. 
Also heard at this session was Dick Brown of St. 
Mary’s High School, State FBLA president and 
National FBLA vice president, who told the 
group about the popular national youth organi- 
zation, Future Business Leaders of America. 


MPBEA 


Earl G. Nicks, president of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Millard Collins as 
chairman of local arrangements for the 1954 
convention in Dallas. Mr. Collins served as the 
UBEA-MPBEA membership director in Texas 
while a member of the staff at North Texas 
State College. 

The Adolphus Hotel in Dallas will be head- 
quarters for the convention which will be held 
on June 17-19, 1954. 


JANUARY, 1954 


Important to Members 


@ If your mailing address is to be changed, please notify your national headquarters office at 
| the earliest possible moment so that you may continue to receive your copies of BUSINESS 
; EDUCATION FORUM without interruption. 

@ it is important also that you give both the new and the old addresses when renewing a 

membership if the present address is different from the one at which you received UBEA pub- 

lications last year. 
| 
| Back issues of the 1953-54 FORUM are not available on memberships entered following the 
| month of publication. 
| 


In any class you have, there’s 
a place for money management 


Use this dual program to 
teach money management 


10 different money management booklets deal realistically 
with all the income problems students and families face—cover 
everything from children’s spending and ways to plan enough for 
recreation, to buying new equipment for the home. 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money prob- 
lems. Each is a 35-mm. silent filmstrip with talk 
to be read while pictures are shown. Free on loan 
for one week. 


For complete listing of booklets and film- 
strips, send for this free folder. —————"> 


Money management can be fun to learn if the materials the 
teacher uses are written in a clear, lighthearted style. HF'C’s 
booklets and filmstrips will give you sure and easy ways to 
teach both secondary and adult education groups about wise 
money handling. Neither filmstrips nor book- 
lets contain any HFC advertising. All have 
been approved by outstanding authorities in 
education, government, and industry. 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


Better Living Household Finance Corporation | 

: Consumer Education Dept. BE 1-4 | 

929 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11,1 
Please send me a free copy of the 1954 Money 

HOUSEHOLD Management Program folder. 

FINANCE Name | 

— Corporation School 

Address. 

City. Zone State. | 


| 
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IN ACTION 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Z. S. DICKERSON, JR., News Editor 


SBEA 

Using the theme “Responsibilities of Business 
Education in an Expanding Southern Econ- 
omy,” the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion concluded its thirty-first year with an out- 
standing convention in Birmingham, Alabama. 
The convention opened with a fellowship dinner 
on November 26 and closed at noon on Novem- 
ber 28. The convention was presided over by 
the 1953 president, Arthur L. Walker, super- 
visor of business education, Virginia State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond. 

The SBEA members in attendance were privi- 
leged to hear and discuss with outstanding lead- 
ers in business education a multitude of prob- 
lems concerning the expanding South. The key- 
note address by the SBEA vice president, Ver- 
non Musselman, will be published and distrib- 
uted to members of the association. 


Professional meetings were at a record at- 
tendance, each staffed with dynamic speakers. 
Fellowship was at its highest during the Ala- 
bama open house, fellowship dinner, inaugural 
ball, banquet, special breakfasts, and luncheons. 
The many commercial exhibits and displays pro- 
vided an opportunity for the teachers to inspect 
the newest bocks and equipment for the busi- 
ness education classroom. 

The following state representatives were 
elected for a three-year term on the executive 
committee: South Carolina—Eleanor Patrick, 
Chester High School, Chester; Tennessee— 
George Wagoner, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; Virginia—Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; and West 
Virginia—Reed Davis, West Virginia Institute 
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SBEA OFFICER FOR 1954... Frank M. Herndon 
(center, seated) was elected president of the Southern 
Business Education Association at the recent meeting 
held in Birmingham. Dr. Herndon teaches at the 
University of Mississippi and is a former secretary 
of the association. Other officers elected are (first 
row, from left) Gladys E. Johnson, Little Rock Senior 
High School, second vice-president; Vernon Mussel- 
man, University of Kentucky, first vice-president. 
Standing are Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, representative from Virginia and president 
of the National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions; Arthur L. Walker, 1953 presi- 
dent; Maxie Lee Work, University of Mississippi 
High School, secretary; and Liston M. Fox, The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, treasurer. 


. 


SBEA EXECUTIVE BOARD ... Among the members of the 1953 SBEA Executive 
Committee in attendance at the Birmingham Convention were Vernon A. Musselman, 
first vice-president; Arthur L. Walker, president; Reed Davis; Kenneth Zimmer, sec- 
retary; Sarah Zeagler, Ruby Baxter; (lower photo) Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., Gladys 
Peck, immediate past-president; Theodore Woodward; Lois Frazier; Jean K. House; 
and Mary Crump, second vice-president. Representatives present but not shown in the 
photograph were Vernon Anderson, Lucille Branscomb, Gladys E. Johnson, Della 
Rosenberg, and Ernestine Melton. 


of Technology, Montgomery. Little Rock, Arkansas, was selected for the 1954 
convention. The meeting is scheduled for November 25-27. 

Mary Dearen and Helen Smith were the co-chairmen for local arrangements. 
They were assisted by a number of local business teachers who contributed much 
toward making the convention a successful one. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisors 
of FBLA Chapters 


CHAPTER EXHIBITS AND REPORTS 


Contributed by Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


AMONG the outstanding features of 
the annual convention of FBLA are the 
interesting exhibits and reports that vari- 
ous local and state chapters display. One 
of the most difficult tasks at the time of 
the convention is for the judges to decide 
which chapters should receive the various 
awards. 

National awards that involve reports 
or exhibits are: 

e Best annual report of chapter activities 
submitted by a local chapter. 

@ Most original project reported by a local 
chapter. 

e Best exhibit presented by a local chapter. 
e Best exhibit presented by a state chapter. 


When the chapter reports are sent in 
and when the exhibits have been set up, 
the judges go to work. It is not an easy 
task to make a choice from so many fine 
reports and so many excellent exhibits. 


Chapter Activity Reports. Local chap- 
ters that wish to enter the contest for the 
best annual report of chapter activities 
are to submit their reports in triplicate to 
the UBEA-FBLA office, at least thirty 
days in advance of the convention. These 
are not to be brought to the convention 
nor are they to be a part of the chapter 
exhibit. The judges will read the reports 
and make the awards on the basis of the 
form of the report, the scope of activities 
in which the chapter has been engaged, 
the conciseness of the report and the im- 
portance of the activities to the members, 
the chapter, and to the community. 


Original Project Reports. Chapters 
that wish to enter the contest for the most 
original project, must prepare a written 
statement of the project and bring it with 
them to the convention. One copy must be 
handed to the executive secretary, Hollis 
Guy, on the first day of the convention. 
The judges will then go over these reports 
and ask those that seem to be in the run- 
ning for the award to give an oral report 
of not more than five minutes in length to 
the convention. The reports will be judged 
on their originality as well as their writ- 
ten and oral presentation. ° 
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Exhibits. Local and state chapters that 
are entering the contests for the best ex- 
hibits are to have their exhibits set up 
ready to judge before 11:30 a.m. on the 
opening day of the convention. The judges 
will make the awards on the basis of how 
well the exhibit tells the story of the aec- 
tivities of the chapter. The chapter that 
has had the most interesting and worth- 
while program during the year and that, 
through its exhibit, is best able to tell its 
story will be the chapter that wins the 
award. 

Chapter activities should, of course, be 
directed toward the purposes of FBLA 
which are set forth in Article I, Section 
B, of the national constitution. 


Suggestions to Chapters Competing 
for Awards 


One of the most important skills that 
busines people must learn is that of ar- 
ranging exhibits and reports. In business, 
exhibits and reports are required for 
ineetings of management, workers, stock- 
holders, and the general public. The ac- 
tivities of the various chapters of the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America provide 
an opportunity for students to learn these 
important skills. 

The following suggestions will aid the 
chapters in writing their reports and in 
planning their exhibits. These are the 
things the judges will be looking for as 
they read the reports, view the exhibits, 
and listen to the oral reports on the most 
original project for the year. 


Be simple. Business and industry have 
made great advances in simplicity of de- 
sign whether it be a building, a machine, 
an exhibit, or a report. Simplicity of de- 
sign then is one of the basic principles 
each chapter should have in mind in pre- 
paring a report or an exhibit. 

Anything in the report or exhibit that 
tends to draw the individual’s attention 
away from the basic idea of the report or 
exhibit is to be avoided. If you must 
decorate—make the decoration simple, 
streamline it, and do not overdo it. A 


marvelous report, in terms of activities 
and achievements, can easily be lost on 
the reader who is overwhelmed with detail 
or with unrelated decorations. 


Appeal to the Universal Interest. A 
photograph of your chapter members on 
the steps of your school will be of interest 
to the members of your chapter because 
each member is interested in seeing what 
he looks like. But this will have little or 
no interest appeal to the publie in gen- 
eral. Ask yourselves what interests you 
when you look at another chapter’s ex- 
hibit? This will tell you what they will 
want to see about your chapter. 


Make Your Report or Exhibit Tell a 
Story. Your chapter may not wish to re- 
port on all twelve of the purposes of 
FBLA and how your chapter worked on 
these purposes. But your report must 
state simply and clearly what was done 
and what success was achieved. If you 
are going to set up an exhibit that shows 


PURPOSES OF FBLA 


The national youth organization, 
Future Business Leaders of America, | 
seeks to: 

e Develop competent, aggressive bus- 
iness leadership. 

e Strengthen the confidence of young 
men and women in themselves and 
their wotk. 

e Create more interest and under- 
standing in the intelligent choice 
of business occupations. 

e® Encourage members in the develop- 
ment of individual projects and in 
establishing themselves in business. 

e Encourage members to improve the 
home and community. 

e Participate in worthy undertakings 
for the improvement of business 
and the community. 

e@ Develop character, train for useful 
citizenship, and foster patriotism. 

e Participate in cooperative effort. 

) Encourage and practice thrift. 

e improvement in schol- 
arship ‘and promote school loyalty. 

e Provide and encourage the devel- 
opment of organized recreational 
activities. , 

e Improve and establish standards | 

for entrance upon store and office | 

occupations. 
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FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS 


how your chapter worked and what was 
achieved, then be certain it tells a story 
that does not have to be interpreted 
orally. 


The successful merchant has learned 
that if you want to impress customers by 
a window display, you should concentrate 
on a central theme. You do not try to 
show all the things you have for sale in 
one window. Simplicity is the rule to fol- 
low. 

Be Different. If you were a judge of 
the exhibits or reports, you would look 
for those that seemed to strike vou as 
something special in design, arrangement, 
or eye appeal. You would tend to vote 
for those that showed special attention 
had been given to breaking away from the 
traditional pattern of a report or exhibit. 

Be concise. The businessman becomes 
bored very quickly with the person who 
takes twice as long to say something as 
is necessary. Get to the point quickly. 
Show what the point is that you are try- 
ing to make. Make the point and then 
stop. This applies to the written reports 
of the chapters as well as the reports that 
are given orally by the state chapters. 
Omit unnecessary details. 

If your chapter is to give an oral re- 
port, be certain the one who reports 
speaks clearly, distinctly, and with con- 
fidence. If the chairman says you have 
five minutes to report, make the report in 
four and one-half minutes—not five and 
one half or six. Do not take a chance that 
you can keep track of the time. Time 
yourself ahead of time and have someone 
who will signal when your time is up. 

Be economical. The rising costs of busi- 
ness and industry have caused business- 
men to be very careful of how they spend 
money on exhibits and reports. Even the 
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WINNERS OF FORKNER 
AWARD .. . Dale Maddox, 
left, congratulates Becky Hess 
and Nancy Bane, delegates 
from the Christiansburg (Vir- 
ginia) High School Chapter, 
who accepted the Hamden L. 
Forkner plaque in behalf of 
their chapter. This award is 
presented annually to the local 
chapter which submits the best 
report on activities. 


most wealthy of our corporations are cut- 
ting down on such costs. Every exhibit or 
report should be considered in terms of 
cost in time and materials. An exhibit or 
report that shows excessive costs in time 
and materials will not receive the favor- 
able attention of businessmen if the same 
story could be told just as effectively with 
less expenditure of time and materials. 

Another point of economy is the use 
of space. At all national conventions of 
business and industrial organizations 
where exhibits are shown, the cost of ex- 
hibit space is a very important item for 
the exhibitor to consider. The exhibits will 
be judged on how economical the chapter 
has been in its use of space. This does 
not mean that you must clutter up your 
exhibit with a lot of things in a small 
space, but rather that you design an ex- 
hibit that makes the best use of the lim- 
ited space that the National Chapter pro- 
vides. 

Get Advice. In almost every commu- 
nity there will be one or more businessmen 
who attend conventions and see exhibits 
and who prepare reports for the public 
or for stockholders. Seek out the advice 
of these men on what they would do if 
they were out to win an award with the 
best exhibit or report. This does not mean 
that you will have professional people de- 
sign your exhibit in competition with 
chapters that did the work on their own. 
But you can learn much from getting ad- 
vice and then doing the report or exhibit 
yourselves. 


Note: The general regulations and rules 
for the National FBLA Convention were 
published in the December 1953 issue of 
Business Epucation Forum. Copies of 
the regulations will be mailed to chapter 
sponsors. 


The Business 
Program in the 
Secondary Schuell 


The National Business Education 
Quarterly. Edited by Hamden L. 
Forkner, 1949, 176 pages, $1.00. 


This publication describes 
the characteristics of a 
good business education 
program in the secondary 
school in terms of housing, 
equipment, and teaching 
aids; teachers; supervi- 
sion; selection, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up; 
extraclass activities; coor- 
dinated work experience; 
adult evening classes; 
research; and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the 
teaching in shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, 
basic business, distributive 
occupations, and clerical 
practice. It discusses what 
business education can 
contribute to general 
education, vocational com- 
petency, and community 
relationship and how 
teacher education institu- 
tions, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and state 
departments of education 
can cooperate and assist 
in the development of all 
phases of business educa- 
tion. 


UBEA 


1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
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The Winter Issue of The National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly is a professional service of NABTTI, 
the Teacher Education Division of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, a Department of the 
National Education Association. The subscription 
rate of three dollars a year includes a year’s mem- 


bership in the four UBEA Professional Divisions 
(institutions excepted). Many back issues of the 
Quarterly are available at the single copy rate. 
Write to the United Business Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., for information concerning the Quarterly. 
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FEATURED IN 
Business Education 
(UBEA) Forum 


Oct. Shorthand 
Nov. Typewriting 
Dec. Bookkeeping 
Jan. Teaching Aids 


Feb. General Clerical 
and Machines 


Mar. Basic Business 


Apr. Distributive 
Occupations 


May Cooperatien with 
Business 


FEATURED IN 
The National Business 
Education Quarterly 


Oct. General Issue 


Dec. Business Teacher 
Education 


Mar. Research in 
Business Education 


May Problems in the 
Administration of 
Business Education 


The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to........ 
Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the asseciation 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
the affiliated associations. Any member of UBEA may attend the an- 
nual meeting of the assembly, but only delegates have voting privi- 
leges. Fifty state, area, and regional associations of business teachers 
are affiliated with UBEA. 


UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 
of the five districts. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 
in executing policies of the association. 


UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 
Division; National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 
cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 
work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 
the Divisions are also known as professional members of UBEA. 


UBEA sponsors more than 800 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 
in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 


UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—Students 
Typewriting Tests, and the National Business Entrance Tests which is 
published and administered by the UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


BE PROFESSIONAL 


Join now the more than 
6000 business teachers who 
are making our profession 
strong on a national basis. 
Boost United! Be United! 


It is your national special- | 


ized professional organiza- 
tion. 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 


Regular—Including full active privileges in the associa- 
tion and a year’s subscription to the Business Educa- 
tion (UBEA) Forum and special membership re- 

$3.00 


Professional—Including full active privileges in UBEA 
and the four UBEA Professional Divisions: Research 
Foundation, Administrators Division, National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions (individ- 
ual), and U. S. Chapter of International Society for 
Business Education; also a year’s subscription to Busi- 
ness Education (UBEA) Forum, The National 
Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special 
membership releases $6.00 

(Add 50¢ to above for Southern and Mtn. Plains Regions) 


Life—same as Regular on a continuous basis _ $50.00 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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